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IT'S  a  rare  person  who  can  resolve  certain  things 
at  New  Year's  and  need  no  re-dedication  to  those 
objectives  before  that  scantily-clad  little  fellow 
toddles  back  to  his  doorstep.  But  this  writer  believes 
that  the  effort  is  worth  everything,  and  that  the 

place  "paved  with  good  intentions"  is  at  the  exact  opposite  pole  of  general  thought- 
less acceptance. 

Now  with  the  year  nearly  half  spent,  let's  take  inventory  again,  painful  as  the 
revelation  may  prove  to  sensitive  souls,  and  re-dedicate  ourselves  to  the  goal  we 
have  set  for  ourselves  on  the  mountain, 

Arnold  Bennett  frequently  declared  that  no  other  resolution  was  as  important 
for  the  adult  mind  as  the  resolve  to  "break  with  the  past."  What  he  meant,  of 
course,  was  to  break  with  anything  in  our  pasts  which  hampered  our  effort  and 
enthusiasm,  put  too  great  a  burden  of  pain  or  humiliation  upon  us,  or  would  slow 
future  effort.  He  said  that  a  man  who  "dawdled  in  maudlin  regret"  over  past  sins 
and  failures  was  like  a  fellow  who  roped  himself  with  a  firm  knot  to  an  immovable 
post  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  and  then  tried  to  get  up  that  hill ! 

His  gaze  was  on  the  m.ountain,  not  on  the  disillusioning  past,  when  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  in  his  "Chambered  Nautilus"  cried :  "Build  thee  more  stately  mansions, 
O  my  Soul!"  He  was  mustering  all  his  will,  all  his  enthusiasm,  to  expiate  the  past 
by  valiantly  mastering  the  future.  It  is  the  vision  that  counts !  The  renewed  and 
zealous  and  hopeful  effort. 

Equally  true  is  the  thing  in  reverse :  never  to  humiliate  or  pain  one's  associates 
by  remembering  such  times  as  they  fell,  such  times  as  the  vision,  temporarily, 
was  lost. 

We  are  told,  and  we  stoutly  believe,  that  we  are  in  truth  "the  sons  of  God" ; 
that  within  even  the  least  of  us  is  a  spark  of  the  divine.  What  better  needle  for 
effort?  What  better  promise  of  ultimate  success?  What  earthly  use  of  despair? 
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ON  CONTRIBUTORS 


THIS   ISSUE* 


Fidelia  A.  Van  Antwerp  (Rosa- 
Marie's  Miracle,  page  3)  has  followed 
the  teaching  profession  (high  school  and 
college),  largely  in  Joliet,  Illinois, 
though  she  now  lives  at  Wisconsin  Dells. 
"During  World  War  II,"  she  writes, 
"I  corresponded  with  many  of  my  for- 
mer pupils  who  were  in  the  service  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  One  of  my 
boys  accomplished  the  miracle  of  grow- 
ing American  plants  in  a  jungle  garden 
in  New  Guinea,  which  so  intrigued  me 
that  I  wove  it  into  the  story,  Rosa- 
Marie's  Miracle." 


The  Guy  Who  Missed  Reveille,  page 
9,  was  not  the  author,  Harold  Winerip, 

we  presume,  since  he  is  now  a  full-time 
magazine  writer  specializing  in  the  GI, 
sports,  and  humor  fields.  His  Army 
service  of  three  and  a  half  years  seems 
to  have  provided  him  with  ample  mate- 
rial for  his  work,  which  has  hit  the  print 
in  Esquire,  Collier's,  Coronet,  Mademoi- 
selle, Pageant,  Baseball  Magazine, 
American  Legion  Magazine,  Foreign 
Service — and  The  Link  (Shining  Ex- 
ample, Corporal  Avery's  Racket,  The 
Appetite  of  Angelo,  GI  Postman,  and 
various  fillers). 


Elinore  Sinor  (Mrs.  Joel,  Mount 
Your  Souvenirs,  page  13)  is  a  native 
Texan  who,  she  says,  "was  raised  among 
the  cows  and  the  broomcorn,  but  put  on 
shoes  long  enough  to  get  some  higher 
education,  and  teach  a  little  country 
school  that  was  so  deep  in  a  chaparral 
thicket  that  even  the  salesmen  couldn't 
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find  it."  In  between  her  motherly  duties 
of  caring  for  three  little  girls,  she  col- 
lects insects,  plays  with  Bio-Plastic,  and 
writes. 


Olive  Aucock  Anderson  (The  Mir- 
ror, page  21)  is  the  wife  of  a  Methodist 
minister  (Fred  N.)  who  served  as  a 
Navy  chaplain  during  the  war.  ^er 
Navy  experience,  she  writes,  "consisted 
of  substituting  for  a  welfare  specialist  at 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  when  they  ran 
short  of  organists  for  the  Sunday  serv- 
ices. I  was  introduced  to  an  over-sized 
suitcase  which  they  told  me  was  an  or- 
gan, about  five  minutes  before  I  was 
scheduled  to  play  the  thing  at  my  hus- 
band's service  in  a  link  trainer  lecture 
room. 

"I  started  the  prelude  bravely,  pump- 
ing furiously,  and  the  first  line  went 
fine;  and  then  I  noticed,  to  my  horror, 
an  ever-widening  distance  between  me 
and  the  keyboard.  Every  time  I  pumped, 
the  organ  moved  a  few  inches  in  one 
direction,  and  the  chair  upon  which  I 
sat  moved  equally  as  far  in  the  other. 
Luckily  there  was  a  wall  back  there 
some  place,  and  after  that  I  always 
anchored  the  organ  against  something 
solid — but  I  never  did  solve  the  sliding 
chair."  I  know  a  great  many  service 
organists  will  sympathize,  Mrs.  Ander- 
son! 


Seville  Hope  (Spirit  Island  Speaks, 
page  31)  is  the  pen  name  of  Dr.  Annie 
S.  Greenwood.  At  her  Stepping- Stone 
Studio  in  Minneapolis,  she  offers  classes, 
does  personal  counseling,  and  writes 
fiction  and  religious  material.  She  is 
a  soldier's  daughter,  a  Spanish-Ameri- 
can soldier's  widow,  the  mother-in-law 
of  a  World  War  I  soldier,  mother  of 
a  World  War  II  Navy  man,  and  grand- 
mother of  a  WAVE. 


R  OSA.^  -MA  R  IE  'SZ^]S^^& 


PfC.  Aldo  Furnelli,  with  the  Ninety- 
eighth  Chemical  Company,  in  New 
Guinea,  opened  his  box  from  home 
eagerly.  As  he  raised  the  lid,  warmth 
and  affection  seemed  to  emanate  from 
within,  bringing  the  home  folks  close : 
Mother,  cub  brother  Larry,  Rosa-Marie 
— sweetheart.  There  was  something  from 
each  of  them.  He  lifted  the  lovingly- 
wrapped  packages  tenderly,  thinking  of 
the  dear  ones  who  had  handled  them  so 
recently,  speculating  on  the  contents. 

The  sealed  tin  box  would  be  fruit 
cake,  Mother's  special  kind.  She  remem- 
bered his  sweet  tooth ;  bless  her.  Larry's, 
too,  he  could  guess,  a  puzzle  fashioned 
by  young  Larry  himself  from  two  pieces 
of  wire  intricately  joined.  He  had  men- 
tioned it  in  a  letter  :  "We've  been  making 
puzzles  in  Scout  troop.  They're  keen — 
loops  of  wire  fastened  together.  I'll  send 
you  my  best  one.  Bet  you  can't  take  it 
apart." 

Smiling,  Aldo  lifted  the  third  package. 
Rosa's  presents  always  carried  a  happy 
surprise.   He  shook  this   one  curiously. 


The  resulting  sound  of  shifting  contents 
was  too  slight  a  clue.  He  tore  off  the 
wrappings,  lifted  the  cover  of  the  strong 
cardboard  box  inside,  and  revealed  a 
stout  cotton  sack  bulging  with  small 
packets.  Garden  seeds. 

Right  from  the  first,  Rosa  had  been 
interested  in  his  jungle  garden,  the  tiny 
tract  which,  with  much  effort,  he  had 
cleared  and  planted  and  which  had  re- 
paid him  with  a  modest  yield  of  fresh 
vegetables,  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
tiresome  menu  of  dehydrated  foods  and 
canned  rations.  Recently  he  had  written 
her  that  the  garden  was  beginning  to 
look  bedraggled  and  gone-to-seed  and 
that  he  was  hoping  to  plant  a  new  one. 
He  might  have  known  she  would  want 
a  part  in  it. 

Eagerly  he  ran  an  exploratory  hand 
into  the  sack  and  brought  owt  three 
packets.  But  this  was  too  slow.  He 
dumped  the  contents.  The  plump  pack- 
ages fell  in  a  gay  shower,  their  lurid 
colors  making  a  bright  mound  on  the 
supply   room   table.    He   poked   happily 
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among  the  pyramided  envelopes,  reading 
labels  and  picturing  in  his  mind  the  ex- 
aggerated size  to  which  these  modest 
American  plants  would  grow  when  sub- 
jected to  the  culture  of  this  strange  soil 
and  climate. 

Suddenly,  among  the  colorful  display, 
two  plain  packages  caught  his  eye — 
small  paper  sacks,  rolled  and  tied  with 
twine.  He  separated  them  from  the  gay 
mass,  not  one  of  which  had  so  thrilled 
him.  These  were  from  Rosa's  own  little 
back-yard  garden. 

There  was  no  indication  on  either 
packet  as  to  what  kind  of  seeds  it  con- 
tained. No  label,  no  picture.  Not  even 
directions  for  sowing.  Only,  on  one  of 
them,  in  Rosa's  writing,  "Plant  these  for 
your  mother,"  and  on  the  other,  "Share 
these  with  me." 

Puzzled,  Aldo  peered  into  first  one 
sack,  then  the  other.  Flower  seeds,  he 
supposed,  and  tried  to  recall  some  of  the 
favorites  in  Rosa's  garden.  Lilies ;  but 
lilies  grew  from  bulbs.  Bleedingheart? 
No.  The  home  folks  would  send  nothing 
that  might  suggest  their  loneliness.  In- 
stead, it  would  be  something  to  make 
him  smile — bachelor  buttons,  of  course! 
It  would  be  like  Rosa  to  send  him  seed 
from  the  sturdy  perennials  they  had 
transplanted,  together,  two  years  ago. 

How  happy  that  springtime.  How 
lovely  Rosa's  dark  eyes,  laughter-lighted, 
as  she  reminded  him  that  the  tiny  plants 
would  blossom  too  late  for  him  to  need 
bachelor's  buttons.  They  were  planning 
to  be  married  that  June.  War  had  inter- 
rupted their  plans,  but  some  day — 

He  poured  a  few  of  the  seeds  from 
the  other  sack  into  his  hand,  but  couldn't 
identify  them.  Then  a  little  verse  floated 
into  his  mind,  lines  that  his  mother  had 
sometimes  recited  to  him  when,  as  a 
youngster,  he  was  lazy  about  getting  up. 
Something  about  Johnnie-jump-ups. 
Perhaps  that's  what  these  were.  What- 


ever they  were,   they   should  have  the 
best   of   treatment.    He'd   make   a   new. 
garden  today ;  provided  he  could  get  off 
duty. 

A  shadow  fell  across  the  floor  of  the 
supply  depot,  and  Aldo  looked  up  to 
see  a  fuzzy-haired,  dark-skinned  figure 
standing  in  the  doorway. 

"Hi,  Joe,"  he  said,  giving  the  unvary- 
ing greeting  between  white  man  and 
native. 

"Hij  Joe,"  re'sponded  the  native  sol- 
emnly. 

"Joe"  was  no  stranger  to  the  boys  of 
the  Ninety-eighth.  He  belonged  to  the 
friendly  little  Papuan  colony  located 
down  the  beach,  not  far  from  their  area. 
"A  color  plate  torn  from  the  National 
Geographic,"  Aldo  had  written  home 
after  his  first  visit  to  the  miniature  vil- 
lage, with  its  tiny,  grass-covered  huts 
and  its  picturesque  inhabitants.  f 

Like  others  of  the  colony,  Joe  had 
attended  mission  school  some  years  back 
and  could  speak  English  in  a  strange 
Bush  dialect,  which  made  conversation 
possible,  within  limits. 

"Work  today,  Joe,"  said  Aldo,  and 
they  picked  up  a  few  crude  tools  and 
set  out  for  the  garden,  which  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  supply  depot  by  a  narrow 
stream  and  a  considerable  stretch  of 
jungle. 

Arrived  at  the  cultivated  spot,  they 
proceeded  to  pull  up  the  tangle  of  dead 
stalks  and  vines  and  then  to  shape  the 
ground  into  neat  plots  in  which  they 
planted  some  of  the  vegetable  seeds, 
saving  a  part  for  later  sowing.  The  task 
was  an  easy  one  compared  with  the 
original  work  of  wresting  the  tract  from 
the  jungle,  but  today  Aldo  felt  the 
enervating  effects  of  the  heat  and  the 
foul  humidity  more  than  ever  before. 
His  head  ached,  and  his  body  was  heavy 
with  fatigue.  He  felt  that  he  must  give 
up. 
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But  the  contents  of  the  two  small 
sacks  were  still  unplanted.  Laboriously 
he  built  up  a  heart-shaped  bed  of  the 
rich  soil,  shaping  it  carefully  as  though 
it  were  a  shrine.  In  the  center  of  the 
bed  he  sowed  the  seeds  for  his  mother 
and  as  a  border  scattered  the  other  seeds 
thickly.  Then,  too  weary  to  speculate  on 
what  might  come  up,  he  picked  up  his 
tools  and  started  back  to  camp. 

"Come  back  when  sun  come  back. 
Work  every  day  now,"  he  said  to  the 
native  and  gave  him  a  handful  of 
cigarettes  and  a  coin. 

But  next  morning  Joe  had  to  go  to 
work  by  himself.  Aldo  was  burning  with 
fever.  His  head  ached  and  hot  spears 
of  pain  shot  through  his  arms  and  legs. 
"Breakbone  feber,"  Joe  pronounced 
gravely,  and  the  "Medic,"  after  listening 
to  a  recital  of  symptoms  and  looking  at 
the  ugly  eruptions  on  Aldo's  body,  con- 
firmed the  Papuan's  diagnosis  with  the 
one  word,  "Dengue.  It  won't  kill  you, 
but  you'll  wish  it  would,"  he  said  and 
marked  Furnelli  for  "Quarters." 

The  climatic  fever  ran  its  course — a 
hard  one — and  it  was  four  weeks  before 
Aldo  was  back  at  his  post  in  the  supply 
office.  "Once  in  a  lifetime  is  enough  of 
that,"  he  told  Private  Colby,  his  substi- 
tute. 

Colby  nodded.  "Tough,"  he  agreed  and 
added,  "Better  have  lots  of  beads  and 
tobacco  for  that  brown  boy  of  yours. 
He's  been  coming  over  every  day.  Says 
he's  working  for  you." 

"Tending  my  garden,"  replied  Aldo 
listlessly.  "The  folks  sent  a  batch  of 
seeds."  Then  he  added,  "That  was  just 
before  the  'breakbone'  got  me.  It  should 


be  quite  a  garden  by  now.  I'll  go  over 
and  take  a  look  at  it  tomorrow." 

But  the  advent  of  another  Chemical 
Company  on  the  following  day  prevented 
this,  and  it  was  the  second  Sunday  in 
May  before  he  found  time  to  visit  the 
little  plot  of  ground  on  the  other  side 
of  the  creek. 

Mother's  Day,  thought  Aldo  as  he 
went  down  the  narrow  path  to  the 
stream,  crossed  over,  and  plunged  into 
the  steaming  jungle.  Mother's  Day  at 
home  meant  flowers  blossoming  in  the 
garden,  flowers  banked  against  the  altar 
of  the  little  white  church.  Spring  flowers 
at  their  loveliest.  Here,  in  this  land  of 
torturing  insects,  lizards,  swamps,  mud- 
holes,  and  noisome  jungle  air,  there  was 
no  spring,  no  change  of  seasons — nothing 
but  alternating  weeks  of  rain  and  sun. 
A  wave  of  homesickness  swept  over  him. 

Finally  he  was  out  of  the  jungle  and 
on  slightly  higher  ground.  A  little 
farther,  and  his  garden  lay  spread  out 
before  him.  Joe  had  tended  it  well.  The 
whole  tract  was  beautiful,  its  dark  green 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  pastel  shades 
of  the  native  vegetation, 

Aldo's  glance  swept  over  the  luxuriant 
herbiage  and  came  to  rest  on  the  huge 
spot  of  color  dominating  the  scene.  The 
heart-shaped  bed  he  had  planted  to  the 
glory  of  his  mother  and  Rosa-Marie  was 
aflame — its  center  a  heart  of  jewel- 
bright  carnations,  its  frame  a  wide 
border  of  forget-me-nots. 

Private  First  Class  Aldo  Furnelli  re- 
moved his  cap,  knelt,  and  buried  his 
face  in  the  fragrant,  spicy  mass. 

It  was  Mother's  Day  in  New  Guinea. 


No  language  can  express  the  power  and  beauty  and  heroism  and  majesty  of  a 
mother's  love.  It  shrinks  not  where  man  cowers,  and  grows  stronger  where  man 
faints;  and  over  the  wastes  of  worldly  fortune  sends  the  radiance  of  its  quenchless 
fidelity  like  a  star  in  heaven. — Edwin  Hubbell  Chapin 


A  Doolittle  Raider  Returns 


By  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 


At  the  age  of  35,  Jacob  DeShazer, 
ex-staff  sergeant  in  the  United  States 
Army  Air  Forces,  who  bombed  Japan 
with  Gen.  Jimmy  DooHttle  about  seven 
years  ago,  has  recently  returned  to  Japan 
with  a  Bible  and  a  missionary's  com- 
mission.       , 

DeShazer,  chunky  in  stature  but  gaunt 
of  face,  has  begun  his  work  in  Tokyo 
as  a  minister  of  the  Free  Methodist 
Church.  The  mission  will  fulfill  an 
ambition  DeShazer  has  nurtured  ever 
since  he  knelt  in  a  Japanese  prison  camp 
beside  his  dying  and  emaciated  superior 
officer,  Lt.  Bob  Meder. 

"At  first,"  recalls  DeShazer,  "my  bit- 
terness against  the  Japanese  seemed 
more  than  I  could  bear.  But  brooding 
over  poor  Bob's  death  developed  my 
interest  in  religion  and  an  afterlife — in 
the  basic  realities  of  our  own  existence." 


All  the  fried  chicken  he  could  eat,  and  a 
"welcome  home"  cake  were  served  at  De- 
Shaser's  first  meal  at  home  in  1945  after 
40  months  in  a  Japanese  prison  camp.  His 
mother   looks   on. 


The  former  bombardier  finally  decided 
that  war  could  not  be  the  ultimate 
answer  to  conflicts  between  nations.  "I 
know  now,"  he  observes,  "that  love  and 
not  hate  is  the  road  to  peace  among  men. 
That  is  why  religion  is  so  important 
in  the  lives  of  men,  because  it  teaches 
love." 

DeShazer,  born  in  the  hamlet  of 
Madras,  high  on  Oregon's  sagebrush 
plains,  was  the  bombardier  of  the  last 
B-25  to  take  off  from  the  aircraft  carrier 
\Hornet  on  Gen.  Doolittle's  historic 
Tokyo  raid  April  18,  1942.  He  is  par- 
ticularly grateful  that  the  Free  Meth- 
odist Mission  Board  agreed  to  send  him 
with  Bible  and  hymnal  to  the  land  over 
which  he  once  pulled  a  lever  that  re- 
leased high  explosives. 

DeShazer  was  in  a  Japanese  prison 
camp  for  40  months.  Much  of  this  time 
he  languished  in  solitary  confinement. 
In  a  cell  8x11  feet  in  dimensions,  with 
a  slit  for  a  window,  the  American  ser- 
geant resolved  that  some  day  he  would 
return  to  his  captors  with  a  message  of 
love  and  peace. 

DeShazer  came  back  to  Oregon  in 
September  of  1945,  after  his  release  by 
rescuing  U.  S.  troops.  He  had  in  his 
bank  account  $5,600  in  accumulated 
Army  pay,  plus  $2,650  as  his  share  of 
radio  interviews  and  special  syndicated 
newspaper  articles  about  the  Doolittle 
exploit.  He  would  use  these  savings  to 
obtain  a  religious  education. 

The  one-time  bombardier  now  has  a 
wife  whose  own  personal  interest  in 
religion  intensified  his  resolve  to  be  a 
missionary.  DeShazer  married  a  pretty 
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brunette,  Florence  Matheny  of  Todd- 
ville,  Iowa,  in  the  Free  Methodist 
Church  of  Gresham.  Gresham  is  a  pic- 
turesque truck-gardening  community  14 
miles  east  of  Portland  in  Oregon's 
Mount  Hood  region. 

Mrs.  DeShazer,  now  27,  studied  with 
her  husband  at  Seattle  Pacific  College, 
an  educational  institution  of  the  Free 
Methodist  Church.  They  have  a  son, 
Paul  Edward  DeShazer,  a  year  and  a 
half  old,  who  is  with  them  in  Japan. 

DeShazer's  preoccupation  with  reli- 
gion is  all-engrossing.  He  was  a  zealous, 
intense  student  in  his  classes  in  Seattle. 
Although  not  a  fluent  speaker,  his  ob- 
vious conviction  and  fervor  make  an 
impression  on  listeners.  He  is  not  the 
evangelistic  type  and  addresses  the  pews 
in  fairly  moderate  tones. 

Of  his  40  months  spent  in  a  Japanese 
prison  camp,  34  were  in  the  dark  loneli- 
ness of  solitary  confinement.  The  effect 
of  this  ordeal  frequently  shows  itself  on 
DeShazer.  He  expresses  regret  over  his 
previous  lack  of  concern  with  religion, 
pointing  out  that  he  "wasn't  even  saved" 
before  he  entered  military  service. 

"I  got  to  wondering  in  prison  camp," 
he  explains,  "about  where  I  was  going 
to  end  up,  where  I  was  going  to  spend 
eternity." 

At  first  the  Japanese  permitted  the 
Doolittle  prisoners  no  reading  matter. 
Finally  they  gave  DeShazer  the  Bible 
for  which  he  had  asked  repeatedly.  "I 
read  it  clear  through,"  he  declares.  "I 
found  proof  that  it  is  God's  word.  I 
asked  Him  to  forgive  me  my  sins,  and 
He  witnessed  me  there  in  prison." 

The  ex-staff  sergeant  likes  to  quote 
a  passage  which  he  came  across  in  his 
prison  camp  Bible,  from  Romans  10  :9 : 
"If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in 
thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved." 


S/Sgt.  DeShazer  with  his  half-sister,  Helen 
Andrus,  in  his  days  at  home.  Miss  Andrus  was 
a  secretary  in  the  office  of  the  president  of 
Seattle  Pacific  College,  where  DeShazer  re- 
ceived   his    religious    training. 


DeShazer  remembers  that  he  first 
read  this  Biblical  passage  June  8,  1944. 

"That  seemed  to  change  my  life,"  he 
adds.  "After  I  was  saved,  the  Lord 
called  me  to  go  back  and  teach  the 
Japanese  people  the  Bible  and  tell  them 
how  Jesus  came  to  make  atonement  for 
their  sins." 

Japan  was  well  prepared  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  young  man  who  once  dropped 
bombs  on  its  capital  city.  Almost  1,000,- 
000  religious  tracts  detailing  DeShazer's 
conversion  have  been  distributed  in 
Japan.  Alore  than  10,000  Japanese  have 
signed  and  returned  them  already,  indi- 
cating specific  interest  in  DeShazer's 
missionary  work  for  the  Free  Meth- 
odists. His  church  board  presumes  that 
his  activities  will  attract  considerable 
attention  from  the  Japanese  people. 

DeShazer's  mother  is  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Andrus  of  Salem,  the  capital  of  Oregon. 
She  calls  him  "Jake,"  and  prepared  in 
his  honor  the  usual  fried  chicken  with 
country  gravy  and  a  homemade  cake 
when  he  came  back  in  1945.  However, 
Jake  was  not  the  carefree  young  man 
who  had  answered  his  country's  call.  He 
wondered  in  which  religious  school  he 
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could  begin  to  take  his  training.  The 
decision  may  have  been  somewhat  in- 
fluenced by  a  half-sister,  Helen  Andrus, 
who  attended  Seattle  Pacific  College, 
where  she  was  a  secretary  in  the  presi- 
dent's office. 

Yet  DeShazer's  interest  in  religion  did 
not  keep  him  from  giving  attention  to 
some  of  the  diversions  which  might  in- 
terest the  ordinary  ex-soldier.  He  won- 
dered whether  he  could  go  hunting  for 
mule  deer  in  the  Aiadras  solitudes  where 
he  had  been  brought  up. 

Immediately  on  his  return  from  the 
prison  ordeal  across  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
DeShazer  was  thin  and  emaciated.  But 
religious  classes  and  married  life  seem 
to  have  agreed  with  him.  He  weighs 
175  pounds,  which  he  describes  as  "the 
most  I  ever  tipped  the  scales  in  my  life." 
This  is  55  pounds  above  his  weight 
when  he  was  in  solitary  confinement. 

A  total  of  80  men  flew  on  General 
Doolittle's  daring  mission  in  1942.  Of 
the  two  planes  which  came  to  earth  in 
territory  held  by  the  enemy,  two  men 
were  drowned.  Two  pilots  and  a  gunner 
were  executed  by  the  Japanese.  One  co- 
pilot died  in  prison.  DeShazer  is  one  of 
four  men  who  were  returned  alive.  He 
feels  a  profound  gratitude  to  his  Maker 
for  his  deliverance,  and  has  been  anxious 


to  enter  His  service  as  a  missionary.  He 
believes  this  will  be  a  tangible  way  of 
expressing  his  appreciation. 

Dr.  C.  Hoyt  Watson,  president  of 
Seattle  Pacific  College,  says  that  the 
Free  Methodist  Church  takes  pride  in 
both  DeShazer  and  his  wife.  "These  are 
our  best-known  students,"  he  announced 
as  their  diplomas  were  presented.  "Their 
graduation  is  a  high  point  in  the  history 
of  Seattle  Pacific  College.  The  con- 
version of  Jacob  DeShazer  in  a  prison 
camp  and  his  high  resolve  to  give  him- 
self to  the  Japanese — the  people  who 
persecuted  him — has  made  a  profound 
impression  on  the  world." 

DeShazer  was  a  corporal  when  he  sat 
at  the  bombardier's  rack  as  his  B-25 
left  the  flight  deck  of  the  Hornet.  The 
War  Department  promoted  him  to  staff 
sergeant  while  he  was  in  a  prison  camp. 
He  displays  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
Japanese  history  and  customs  in  his  talks 
from  pulpits,  and  his  desire  to  convey 
brotherhood  and  understanding  to  the 
people  of  Japan  seems  unmistakable. 

"I  feel  sorry  for  the  Japanese,"  he 
said  before  he  sailed.  "I  want  to  go  back 
and  help  them." 

— Reprinted    by   special   permission 
of    the    St.    Louis   Post-Dispatch 


Memorial  Day,  or  Decoration  Day,  is  a  day  of  remembrance,  for  decorating  the 
graves  and  monuments  of  our  heroes.  Whereas  Armistice  Day  commemorates  the 
silencing  of  the  noise  of  battle,  and  V-E  and  V-J  Days  stress  overwhelming  victory, 
Memorial  Day  brings  to  mind  the  individuals  who,  putting  on  the  uniform  of 
our  country,  waved  goodbye  to  their  dear  ones  and  went  out,  never  to  return,  to 
fight  for  the  liberties  they  held  dearer  than  life  itself.  Though  these  heroic  ones 
laid  down  their  lives  that  we  might  live  securely,  they  always  dreamed  of  coming 
home.  Theirs  were  good  dreams — dreams  in  which  they  promised  greater  appre- 
ciation of  the  things  that  they  had  left  behind — dreams  in  which  they  imagined 
themselves  working  mightily  and  successfully  in  making  their  homes  and  their 
country  better  and  stronger.  They  will  not  have  died  in  vain  if  we  make  their 
dreams  come  true.— Chaplain   (Maj.  Ccn.)   Luther  D.  MMIer, Chief  of  Chaplains,  U.  S.  Army 


It  was  a  drizzly,  dreary,  muddy  6  a.  m. 
in  a  camp  in  Texas.  Whistles  blew, 
bugles  blasted,  sergeants  barked,  and  in 
the  day  room  some  early  riser  had  left 
the  phonograph  running  with  Carmen 
Miranda  gurgling  a  fast-moving  Portu- 
guese song. 

GIs  scurried  out  of  the  barracks, 
donning  their  denims  on  the  double, 
stumbling  as  they  tried  to  lace  boots  on 
the  run,  bumping  into  each  other  clum- 
sily. It  was  the  bizarre  American  Army 
custom  known  as  reveille. 

"Fall  in!"  boomed  the  first  sergeant. 

The  conscientious  ones,  out  of  habit, 
snapped  to  attention.  The  unscrupulous 
characters  leaned  on  one  foot ;  they 
couldn't  be  detected  at  their  slyness  in 
the  darkness  of  early  morning.  Several 
privates  and  one  recruit  cunningly  hid 
lighted  cigarettes  in  the  secrecy  of  their 
cupped  hands.  Chow  wolves  carefully 
kept  their  mess  gear  from  rattling  under 
concealment  of  their  fatigue  jackets. 


The  squad  sergeant  proceeded  to  call 
roll.  "Fineberg!" 

"Here!" 

"Kurkowski !" 

"Here!" 

"Santella!" 

"Ho!" 

The  sergeant  fumed.  "Never  mind 
that  'Ho'  stuff !  You've  been  in  the  Army 
long  enough  to  know  how  to  answer 
roll.  We  don't  want  any  wise  guys  in 
this  squad.  .  .  .  Santella !" 

"Here!" 

"That's  different,"  mumbled  the  squad 
leader.  "Fll  learn  them  smart  bozos.  .  .  . 
Galton!" 

Silence. 

"Galton!" 

Weakly,  and  with  obvious  affection,  a 
voice  piped,  "Here,  Sarge." 

"Ha !  Another  wise  guy.  That  wasn't 
Galton.  Who  answered  for  him?" 

Silence. 

"Who's   the  wise  guy?"   No   amount 
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of  questioning  could  apprehend  the  cul- 
prit. The  squad  chief  completed  roll 
call,  saluted  the  first  sergeant,  and  an- 
nounced, "One  man  absent !" 

"Who's  the  man,  Sergeant?" 

"Galton." 

"Have  him  report  to  the  Commanding 
Officer  in  the  orderly  room  at  6  :30." 

"With  pleasure,  Sergeant." 

"Ten-shun !"  Half  a  dozen  stiffened. 
"Dismissed!" 

The  food  fanatics  made  a  wild  run 
for  the  mess  hall.  They  pushed  each 
other,  slid  in  the  mud,  rolled  in  the 
mud,  hollered,  cussed.  Only  the  strongest 
could  get  their  eggs  and  coffee  first. 

The  squad  sergeant  rubbed  his  hands 
and  strolled  gleefully  to  the  quarters 
where  lay  the  guy  who  had  missed 
reveille.  He  entered  the  barracks,  found 
the  occupied  cot,  and  gently  slapped  the 
Morpheus  addict's  back.  "Don't  like  to 
bother  you,  chum,"  he  murmured.  "But 
you  know  how  it  is.  Don't  you  think  it 
might  be  a  pretty  good  idea  for  you  to 
get  out  of  bed?" 

The  soldier  named  Galton  yawned 
lazily.  "Yeah,  Sarge.  I  guess  you're 
right.  Believe  I  will  get  out  of  bed." 

The  tyrant  turned  a  handsome  shade 
of  purple.  The  veins  in  his  neck  popped. 
He  inhaled  deeply,  then  emitted  like  a 
hyena  at  its  prey :  "You're  Doggone 
Right  You'll  Get  out  of  Bed  !" 

With  the  speed  and  verve  of  a  hum- 
ming bird  the  soldier  was  out  of  his  cot, 
into  his  pants,  under  his  helmet  liner,  in- 
to his  boots. 

"You,"  boomed  his  master's  voice, 
"will  be  in  the  orderly  room  at  6 :30  to 
tell  Captain  Burroughs  why  you  neg- 
lected to  fall  out  for  reveille." 

Obedient  Larry  Galton  hurriedly  made 
for  the  washroom,  splashed  water  on  his 
face,  brushed  his  teeth  violently,  choked 
on  his  breakfast,  and  was  presently 
standing    rigidly    before    Captain    Law- 


rence W.  Burroughs,  Commanding  Of- 
ficer, Company  B. 

The  captain  was  busily  studying  the 
morning  reports.  He  looked  up  at  the 
accused  and  snorted,  "Well?" 

"Sir!" 

"Sir  what?  What  kind  of  remark  is 
'Sir'?" 

"I  was  ordered  to  report  to  you,  Sir, 
I   mean,   Sir." 

"Why?" 

"I  missed  reveille.  Sir,  I  did.  I  admit 
it.  Sir.  Yes,  Sir.  I  really  did  miss  re- 
veille. Oh,  I  missed  it  all  right.  Sir." 

"Will  you  cut  down  on  that  'Sir' 
stuff?  I  don't  want  any  more  of  your 
nonsense.  Report  to  Sergeant  Fisak  for 
KP,  I  mean  immediately." 

An  elaborate  about-face  followed. 
"Hold  on  a  minute,"  ordered  the  Com- 
manding Officer.  "What  makes  you  so 
quick  to  admit  missing  reveille?  Don't 
you  have  an  excuse?  Everybody  else 
does." 

Larry  resumed  his  position  of  atten- 
tion, chest  in,  chin  out.  "Well,  Captain, 
there's  no  use  telling  it.  It's  silly." 

"All  right.  You've  stood  at  attention 
long  enough.  At  ease." 

"Thank  you,   Captain." 

"Now  why  did  you  miss  roll  call?" 

"Like  you  might  say.  Sir,  a  lot  of 
nonsense.  I  had  a  dream  just  before 
reveille.  Dreamt  I  was  batting  against 
Gene  Bearden  of  the  Indians,  men  on 
first  and  third,  the  Athletics  losing  by 
a  run.  It  was  all  so  real.  Then  I  heard 
the  whistle,  but  the  ball  game  was  still 
real.  I  couldn't  get  away  from  that 
dream.  It  was  so  good  just  lying  there, 
Sir,  thinking  about  the  Indians  and  A's. 
It's  been  a  long  time  since  I've  played 
a  game  in  Organized  Ball — " 

"Organized  Ball?  Were  you  a  pro- 
fessional player?" 

"Professional?  Heck  yes,  excuse  me, 
Sir.  I  was  not  only  a  professional  but 
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a  major  leaguer.  Yes,  Sir,  played  three 
games  with  the  Philadelphia  Athletics 
before  I  was  drafted  in  the  fall  of  '42. 
Did  all  right  too.  Three  for  ten  in  those 
three  games." 

The  captain  thought  it  over  for  a 
moment.  "That's  an  even  .300  batting 
average.  Nothing  wrong  with  that." 

"Thanks,  Cap.  I  thought  it  was  pretty- 
good  myself.  One  of  those  hits  was  off 
Chandler  of  the  Yanks.  'Sharp  single 
to  left'  is  the  way  one  of  the  writers 
put  it.  The  other  two  hits  were  off  Bobo 
Newsom  and  Pete  Appleton.  Course,  the 
one  off  Newsom  wasn't  what  you  would 
call  clean  and  on  the  line.  More  of  a 
bunt." 

"Prelty  good  at  bunting,  were  you?" 

"They  never  laughed  at  me,  Sir." 

"You're  all  right,  Galton.  A  pretty 
fine  boy.  Who'd  you  play  with  before 
you  went  to  the  Athletics?" 

"I  was  with  Scranton,  Sir.  The  Red 
Sox  owned  me  then — Scranton's  their 
farm  team — but  Mr.  Mack,  Connie 
Mack,  that  is,  he  got  some  pretty  good 
reports  about  me,  so  he  caged  the  Red 
Sox  into  selling  me.  He's  a  wise  old 
bird,  Mr.  Mack.  Really  knows  his  base- 
ball. Paid  ten  grand — that  means  ten 
thousand.  Sir — paid  ten  grand  for  me, 
he  did.  Anyway,  that's  what  the  Scran- 
ton Sentinel  said.  Ten  thousand  is  a 
pretty  stiff  price,  Captain.  You'll  grant 
that." 

"I  will.  Ten  thousand  is  a  fine  price. 
You're  a  good  boy,  Galton.  How  come 
you  never  went  back  to  playing  ball 
when  the  war  ended?" 

"I  tried  it.  Sir,  but  couldn't  seem  to 
click  again  with  the  pros,  so  I  came 
back  to  the  Army.  .  .  .  Mind  if  I 
smoke.  Sir?" 

"No,  you  go  right  ahead." 

Larry  plucked  a  cigarette  from  his 
pack.  The  Captain  offered  him  a  light. 
"Thank  you,  Captain.  Thanks  a  lot." 


"It's  nothing.  You're  not  a  bad  fellow 
at  all,  Galton.  Funny  I  haven't  noticed 
you  around.  Never  had  much  occasion 
to  come  in  contact  with  you,  yet  I  know 
almost  all  the  fellows  in  the  company 
by  name.  You're  not  a  very  conspicuous 
chap,  son." 

"I  was  never  very  noisy.  Sir,  although 
I  did  like  to  pep  it  up  on  the  diamond. 
But  that  was  different.  I'm  older  now ; 
more  settled,  you  might  say." 

"It's  easy  to  see  you're  a  pretty  level- 
headed chap,  Galton." 

"I  try  my  best.  Captain." 

The  officer  nodded  in  agreement.  "I 
believe  that's  true.  You're  all  right,  boy. 
Say,  now,  did  you  ever  hear  of  Canton?" 

"Canton,  Ohio?" 

The  captain  smiled  warmly.  "That's 
right." 

"Heck,  Sir,"  Galton  enthused,  "I 
played  for  the  Canton  Terriers  for  two 
months  in  '41.  Class  C.  Mid- Atlantic 
League." 

"You  know  what  you're  talking  about, 
Soldier,"  the  C.  O.  declared  heartily. 
"You  know  your  baseball,  all  right.  .  .  . 
Did  you  say  you  played  for  the  Ter- 
riers ?" 

"Have  some  clippings  in  my  barracks 
bag  to  prove  it  if  you  like.  Sir." 

Captain  Burroughs  had  an  expression 
of  awe.  "I  thought  you  looked  familiar 
standing  there!"  he  exclaimed.  "For 
Pete's  sake,  you're  not  the  same  Larry 
Galton  who  played  shortstop?  Moved 
around  like  a  rabbit,  that  fellow.  Were 
you  that  Larry  Galton?" 

"You  ain't  kidding  when  you  say 
that,  Cap.  I  was  that  Larry,  all  right." 

"Leading  the  League  in  assists  when 
Scranton  grabbed  you,  isn't  that  so?'^ 

"What  a  memory!"  the  soldier  mar- 
veled. "But  it  wasn't  exactly  assists,  Cap. 
Sacrifice  hits — and  that's  a  pretty  im- 
portant department.  Shows  a  fellow  isn't 
a  grandstander." 
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"You're  the  first  man  I've  met  from 
Canton  in  almost  a  year,  Galton.  It's  a 
great  little  town,  one  of  the  best." 

"You  must  be  from  there,  Cap,  the 
way  you  boost  it  and  all." 

"Be  from  there?"  the  Captain 
chuckled.  "I  practically  founded  that 
town !  ....  By  the  way,  Galton,  better 
forget  about  that  KP  detail.  Too  late  to 
report  for  it  now  anyway.  Say,  how 
long  have  you  been  in  the  Army?" 

"Since  September  20,  1942,  Cap,  ex- 
cept for  a  couple  of  months  as  a  civilian 
after  the  war  ended." 

The  C.  O.  looked  with  interest  at  his 
morning  reports.  "That's  a  pretty  long 
time  to  be  a  private,"  he  observed. 

Larry  nodded  his  head  in  complete 
agreement.    Then,    since    Mr.    Big    ap- 


peared engrossed  in  his  papers,  he  re- 
spectfully inquired,  "Am  I  dismissed, 
Sir?" 

"No,  no,  wait  a  minute.  Checking  up 
on  something.  Hmmm,  let's  see.  Yup, 
here's  where  it  is.  Just  as  I  thought. 
Only  20  privates  first  class  in  the  com- 
pany, and  the  Table  of  Organization 
calls  for  21.  Merritt!"  he  yelled.  "Where 
is  that  orderly  room  clerk  of  mine,  any- 
how?" 

"Right  here.  Sir,"  replied  a  voice  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room.  "Been  here 
right  along.   Sir." 

"Well,  speak  up !" 

"Yes,  Sir !  You  want  me  to  do  some- 
thing. Captain?" 

"Type  up  a  Company  Order  making 
Galton  a  private  first  class !" 


The  letter  below,  printed  on  a  chapel  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  at  King's  Point,  New  York,  is  a  synthesis  of  letters  written  by  Cadet- 
Midshipmen  Corwin,  Johnson,  Littlefield  and  Robie,  after  a  discussion  in  the 
Christian  Council  regarding  the  need  for  a  letter  a  man  could  write  home  re- 
vealing his  devotion  to  his  mother  "without  slopping  over"  with  the  maudlin  senti- 
mentality of  many  Mother's  Day  cards  and  sermons. 

Dearest   Mother: 

Today  is  your  day,  Mother  dear,  the  day  set  aside  in  your  honor.  If  I  am  far 
away,  you  are  constantly  in  my  thoughts;  and  if  I  am  with  you,  I  realize  how 
dearer  you  become  with  each  passing  year.  On  this  special  day,  I  want  to  tell  you 
of  my  devotion,  and  my  appreciation  of  you,  your  tenderness,  care,  and  love.  It 
will  take  a  lifetime  to  express  my  thanks  to  you. 

My  cherished  memories  are  of  your  love,  protection,  and  advice;  of  the  many 
times  I  confided  in  you,  depended  on  you;  the  tasks  you  performed  to  make  me  a 
better  boy  and  man.  This  feeling  does  not  leave  me  now,  but  grows  stronger. 
Every  day  I  realize  the  comfort  and  solace  I  have  in  your  love,  and  the  joy  I 
have  in  sharing  my  accomplishments  with  you. 

The  most  cherished  possession  in  the  world  is  someone  who  cares.  I  have 
that  in  you,  Mother  dear.  As  I  sat  in  church  today,  at  a  service  dedicated  to  you 
and  all  Mothers  throughout  the  world,  I  asked  that  you  be  protected  from  harm; 
and  that  I  be  able  to  fulfill  all  your  hopes  for  me.  In  the  years  to  come,  I  shall 
constantly  strive  to  aim  high,  never  to  fail  you,  and  always  to  make  you  as  proud 
of  me  as  I  am  of  you. 
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1  suppose  there  is  hardly  a  service  man 
who  doesn't  have  an  old  shoe  box  full 
of  cherished  treasures  that  he's  picked 
up,  and  is  still  collecting.  He  is  always 
vaguely  discontented  with  this  method  of 
keeping  "that  pretty  little  rock  I  picked 
up  in  Alaska,"  or  "that  coin  that  Joe 
gave  me  from  Italy,"  but  until  recently 
there  has  been  no  permanent  or  attrac- 
tive method  of  mounting  these  keepsakes. 

But  home  hobbyists  have  discovered 
Bio-Plastic,*  and  have  recognized  the 
many  possibilities  of  its  uses  in  the  way 
of  a  beautiful  and  permanent  mounting. 
This  plastic  is  a  clear,  syrupy,  unsatu- 
rated, polyester  resin,  in  which  almost 
any  object  can  be  imbedded;  then  when 
subjected  to  heat,  the  plastic  sets  to  an 
almost  unbreakable  hardness. 

Only  the  simplest  tools  are  needed  to 
make  these  attractive  mounts. 
The  first  thing  that  one  needs 
after  securing  the  raw  plastic 
and  a  small  bottle  of  catalyst 
is  a  medicine  dropper  (for 
measuring)  ;  something  to 
stir  with  such  as  an  old 
spoon ;  a  measuring  cup ;  a 
thermometer;  a  pan  for  hot 
water  in  which  to  cure  your 
mounts  (or  for  heat  you  can 
take  a  large  fruit  juice  can, 
cut  one  end  out,  and  place  in 
the  can  one  60-watt  electric 
bulb).  Regulate  the  heat  to 
about  150  or  180  degrees  by 
placing  a  piece  of  metal  over 


the  opening.  Then,  of  course,  you  will 
need  molds.  These  can  be  anything  from 
glasses,  custard  cups,  or  ash  trays,  to 
pyrex  baking  dishes.  If  you  wish  to 
make  several  mounts  at  once,  the  pyrex 
baking  dish  is  the  handiest. 

For  your  first  mount  I  would  suggest 
that  you  imbed  some  hard,  non-porous 
object,  such  as  a  coin,  rock,  or  button, 
as  these  are  the  easiest  of  all.  First, 
clean  your  specimen  of  all  dirt  and 
grease,  then  let  it  dry  thoroughly  while 
you  take  a  peek  at  the  "recipe." 

Drops    of    catalyst 
Thickness   of  per      V2      cup     of 

mount  liquid    plastic 

Vs   to    1/2    inch    30  drops 

1/2  to  1    inch 15  drops 

1  to    2    inches    8  drops 

2  inches  and  thicl<er 4  drops 
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I  think  that  you  will  note  here  that 
the  thicker  your  mount  is,  the  less 
catalyst  is  used. 

Pour  the  amount  of  plastic  that  you 
will  need  for  the  first  layer  into  your 
measuring  cup.  The  first  layer  of  a 
mount  should  be  at  least  ^  of  an  inch 
thick.  Now  take  the  medicine  dropper 
and  put  in  the  amount  of  catalyst  called 
for  in  the  table  above,  but  be  careful 
not  to  get  the  catalyst  up  into  the  rubber 
bulb  of  the  dropper  as  it  will  act  on  the 


You  now  take  the  specimen  that  is  to 
be  imbedded  and  place  it  on  this  first 
layer.  Take  your  mold  out  of  the  heat, 
make  up  another  "batch"  of  plastic  like 
the  first,  only  be  sure  it  will  be  enough 
to  cover  your  object  sufficiently,  and 
pour  it  into  the  mold.  Then  set  the  mold 
back  into  the  heat  until  this  second  layer 
has  gelled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first.  Be  sure  that  your  mold  is  sitting 
level  or  you'll  end  up  with  a  lop-sided 
mount. 


rubber  and  will  discolor  your  plastic  at 
a  later  date.  Now,  take  your  clean  spoon 
and  stir.  Then  pour  the  mixture  into 
the  mold  that  you  have  selected. 

Place  the  mold  either  in  hot  water, 
or  the  can  oven,  whichever  is  more 
convenient  for  you,  and  bring  the  tem- 
perature up  to  125  degrees  F.  and  keep 
it  at  that  temperature  until  the  plastic 
has  gelled,  which  will  be  in  about  15 
minutes.  Always  be  careful  about  drop- 
ping dust,  water  or  other  particles  into 
your  plastic,  as  any  foreign  object  will 
show  up.  If  air  bubbles  appear,  draw 
them  out  with  the  medicine  dropper  as 
the  plastic  gels. 


After  the  plastic  has  thoroughly 
thickened,  remove  the  mold  from  the 
heat  and  leave  it  at  room  temperature 
for  about  an  hour.  After  this,  place  the 
mold  back  into  the  heat,  increasing  the 
temperature  to  about  180  degrees,  until 
the  plastic  has  cured.  You  can  usually 
tell  when  it  is  "done"  by  pressing  your 
finger  on  the  mount;  if  it  has  a  hard, 
glassy  feel  and  has  shrunk  away  slightly 
from  the  sides  of  the  mold,  it  is  ready 
to  come  out.  This  curing  process  gener- 
ally takes  30  minutes.  Place  the  mold 
under  cold,  running  water,  and  hit  it 
with  the  heel  of  your  hand  a  few  times 
and  the  mount  will  slide  out. 
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You  should  take  time  now  to  clean 
up  your  equipment  before  the  plastic 
hardens  on  everything.  Just  wash  it 
around  in  warm,  soapy  water  and  it  will 
come  clean.  Store  your  plastic  and 
catalyst  away  from  food  in  some  dark, 
cool  spot. 

All  your  mounts  will  now  have  to  be 
polished  and  finished.  If  several  objects 
were  imbedded  at  once  in  a  large  mold, 
you  can  saw  them  into  individual  blocks 
with  a  hack  saw  or  regular  hand  saw. 
Then  to  cut  the  rough  edges  down 
quickly,  use  a  file.  Get  some  fine  sand- 
paper or  emery  cloth  to  eliminate  the  file 
marks.  You  will  find  that  the  topside  of 
all  your  mounts  has  a  "tacky"  surface. 
There  is  no  way  of  hardening  this,  so  it 
will  have  to  come  off  before  a  gleaming 
finish  can  be  achieved.  The  simplest  way 
to  do  this  is  to  get  an  old  razor  blade 
and,  holding  it  firmly  between  thumb 
and  forefinger,  scrape  across  the  top 
until  you  reach  the  hard  plastic ;  then 
sand  like  the  rest. 

After  the  sandpaper  you  can  use  a 
rubbing  compound  like  Duco  No.  7  Rub- 
bing Compound.  This  eliminates  even 
the  tiniest  of  scratches  and  gives  it  a 
polish.  Then,  to  protect  the  surface  of 
your  mount  and  to  make  it  gleam  like 
a   jewel,    rub   on   some   paste   wax   and 


buff  lightly  with  a  soft  cloth.  There's 
your  treasure — in  a  setting  that  is  as 
sparkling  and  modern  as  a  dream  of  to- 
morrow. And  best  of  all,  it  will  preserve 
that  souvenir  of  yours  for  all  of  your 
tomorrows,  and  for  the  future  days  of 
your  children. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  things  you 
can  imbed :  small  animals  or  fish,  in- 
sects, shells,  stamps,  pictures,  flowers 
(some  have  to  be  chemically  treated  to 
preserve  the  color),  butterflies,  and 
dozens  of  other  things.  In  case  you 
would  like  to  label  your  mounts,  a  clever 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  write  your  label 
on  cellophane  with  India  ink  and  imbed 
it  with  your  specimen.  Then  when  the 
mount  is  finished,  the  cellophane  is  in- 
visible and  the  writing  seems  to  be  sus- 
pended in  the  plastic.  This  plastic  can 
also  be  tinted,  which  should  give  some- 
one some  unusual  ideas. 


*Bio-Plastic  is  the  trade  name  of  this  type 
of  plastic  manufactured  by  Ward's  Naturai. 
Science  Establishment,  Inc.,  3000  Ridge 
Road,  Rochester,,  New  York.  Materials  for 
mounting  your  souvenirs  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Establishment,  which  sells  kits  in 
varying  price  ranges  containing  the  Bio-Plastic, 
catalyst,  pipette,  coloring  «matter  and  nature 
specimens  to  be  mounted.  Photographs  accom- 
panying this   article  are  from  Ward's. 


United   States   Presidential    Firsts  Quiz 
BY   EDGAR   DANIEL   KRAMER 


Who  was  the  first  President  of  the  United  States 

1.  To  occupy  the  White  House? 

2.  To  hold  an  inaugural  ball? 

3.  To  wear  long  trousers  at  his 
inaugural? 

4.  To  have  a  billiard  table  at  the 
White  House? 

5.  To  die  a  natural  death  in  office? 


6.  To  be  assassinated? 

7.  To  make  the  White  House  dry? 

8.  To  be  married  in  the  White  House? 

9.  To  have  a  traveling  expense  account? 

10.  To  visit  Alaska? 

11.  To  speak  over  the  radio? 

12.  To  break  the  two-term  precedent? 


(Answers  on  page  23) 


Gift  Horse  on  Wheels 

By  ED  GALINC 
(Chapter  II  of  a  three-part  serial) 


THE   STORY   THUS    FAR: 

Off  on  a  10-day  leave  from  his  rather 
stuffy  job  with  the  Veterans  Administration 
in  Boston,  John  and  his  travel-minded  wife 
Lea  stop  off  in  New  York  long  enough  to 
go  to  a  radio  quiz  show  and — to  John's 
Inorror  and  Lea's  delight — win  a  trailer,  just 
like  that!  Lea  coerces  him  into  phoning  his 
fcoss  and  getting  a  30-day  leave,  by  intimating 
that  she  is  tired  of  sitting  at  home  and, 
iperhaps,    tired    of    married    life    with    John. 

Realizing  that  the4r  10-year  marriage,  what 
with  their  struggle  to  get  a  start  and  his  3 
years  overseas  during  the  war,  has  not  been 
•much  fun  for  Lea,  and  also  that  he  loves  her 
desperately  if  not  demonstrably,  John  grits 
fiis  teeth  and  sets  off  for  Mexico,  driving 
all  day  and  half  the  night,  dragging  his  gift 
fiorse  behind   him. 

In  Fredericksburg  a  young  man  was 
marching  up  and  down  the  street  carry- 
ing a  small  sign,  and  holding  onto  his 
arm,  with  her  chin  raised  defiantly  in 
the  air,  was  a  young  lady.  They  were 
parading  with  such  spirit  that  everyone 
passing  by  turned  to  look  at  them,  but 
nobody  stopped. 

Lea  put  her  hand  on  my  shoulder  and 
said  softly,  "Just  look  at  that.  Isn't  that 
something?" 

I  grunted.  "Yeh.  What  is  it?" 

"Look  at  the  way  that  young  fellow 
is  parading.  And  the  way  the  girl  clings 
to  him.  Isn't  that  just  too  cute  for 
words  ?" 

"So  what?"  I  said,  looking  around 
distastefully.  "Let's  get  out  of  here.  You 
want  to  get  to  Mexico,  remember?" 

"What's  your  rush?" 

"Look — first  you  rush  me,  practically 
force  me  into  a  trip  to  Mexico,  and  now 
you  ask  me  what  the  rush  is." 
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"What  does  the  sign  he  is  carrying 
say,  John?" 

"What  do  I  care?  Today  everyone 
carries  signs." 

"John!" 

"Oh,  all  right." 

We  got  out  of  the  car,  the  better  to 
read  his  propaganda.  It  read,  "Mr. 
Hokum  is  unfair.  He  has  evicted  us.  We 
need  an  apartment." 

"Who  is  Mr.  Hokum,  I  wonder?"  I 
muttered. 

Just  then  the  young  man  saw  us  and 
the  trailer.  He  turned  to  his  wife  and  I 
distinctly  heard  him  snort,  "Capitalists  !" 
I  heard  the  girl  saying,  "Shhh — "  turn- 
ing to  see  if  I'd  heard. 

"Did  you  hear  what  he  called  us?" 
I  said  to  Lea  indignantly. 

"I  heard." 

"Capitalists,  he  called  us.  I,  who  have 
slaved  for  the  Vets  Administration  ever 
since  I  came  home.  I  have  a  good  mind 
to—" 

"Quiet,  John.  He'll  hear  you." 

"Let  him !  If  he  wants  to  picket  that's 
his  business.  But  I  resent  his  making 
cracks  about  us,  especially  when  they 
aren't  true.  It's  not  my  fault  if  he  has 
troubles.  I  have  mine,  too,  but  I  don't 
go  around  parading  them." 

Just  then  the  young  man  stopped  in 
front  of  us,  and  I  had  a  good  look  at  his 
face.  He  had  blond  hair  and  a  generous 
sprinkle  of  freckles.  The  girl  with  him 
was  small,  dark,  pretty,  with  a  rather 
well  filled-out  figure. 

"Look,  mister,"  he  said.  "I  don't  like 
to  be  stared  at.  Why  don't  you  and  your 
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big  trailer  go  on  about  your  business?" 
"You're  asking  for  a  good  punch  in 
the  nose,"   I   said.    "I've  got  a   perfect 
right  to  park  here  if  I  want  to." 

The  young  girl  was  pulling  his  sleeve. 
Lea  pulled  mine.  It  helped  to  keep  us 
calm.  Suddenly  he  put  down  the  sign 
and  his  face  took  on  a  crestfallen  look. 


The  cute  little  chick  with  the  odd 
name  smiled  and  said,  "Hello." 

"The  trouble  started  when  we  were 
evicted  from  our  apartment  two  days 
ago.  Mr.  Hokum  raised  the  rent,  we 
couldn't  pay.  Another  tenant  moved  in, 
we  moved  out.  That  made  me  sore  and 
I   thought   I'd  tell  the  world  about  it. 
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Just   then   the   young   man   saw   us   and    the   trailer.    He    turned    to    his   wife    and    I    distinctly 
heard    him   snort,    "Capitalists!" 


"Sorry.  You're  right.  You  can't  help 
it  if  you've  got  dough  and  we  haven't." 

"What  makes  you  think  we've  got 
dough?  The  trailer?"  He  didn't  answer, 
but  put  the  sign  down  on  the  ground. 
"I'm  tired  of  carrying  that  sign  around," 
he  said.  Suddenly  he  grinned  and  I  liked 
his  grin.  They  were  just  kids,  I  reasoned, 
and  they'd  had  a  tough  break. 

"What's  it  all  about?  I'm  John  Stev- 
ens, this  is  my  wife,  Lea." 

"Glad  to  meet  you.  My  name  is  Bob 
Ellery.  My  wife,  Pumpkin." 


But  no  one  seems  to  care  too  much." 

"I  feel  for  you,"  I  said. 

"The  very  idea!"  Lea  snapped. 

She's  the  Good  Samaritan  when  it 
comes  to  anyone's  being  in  trouble. 

"The  past  few  nights  we've  tried 
sleeping  in  the  park,"  this  Pumpkin  girl 
said  (I  don't  know  why,  but  it  struck 
me  that  she  almost  looked  like  a  pump- 
kin), "but  there  isn't  much  future  in 
that." 

"That  guy  Hokum  is  a  louse,"  I  said. 
"And  all  others  who  do  that." 
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"Before  you  go  into  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion on  civil  rights,"  Lea  spoke  up 
quietly,  "how  about  you  two  kids  join- 
ing us  inside  the  trailer  where  we  can 
talk  this  thing  over?" 

"Sure,"  I  said,  "come  on.  I  work  for 
the  V.A.  Maybe  I  can  give  you  a  few 
tips.  We're  on  a  sort  of  crusade  to 
Mexico,  and  we've  got  lots  of  time." 

I  hopped  out  of  the  car,  observing 
that  I  sank  at  least  three  inches  lower 
than  this  soldier  fellow,  who  had  a 
physique  I  envied.  I  opened  the  door  to 
the  trailer  and  he  nodded.  "Well,  what 
have  we  got  to  lose?  I'm  starting  to  re- 
gain my  faith  in  human  nature  again." 

Inside  the  young  guy  looked  around 
and  smiled.  "Boy,  this  is  the  life,"  he 
murmured.  "You  folks  are  lucky." 

"It  is  lovely,"  Mrs.  Pumpkin  (I  like 
that  name)  admitted. 

We  explained  to  them  how  we  had 
acquired  the  trailer,  I  brought  it  out 
that  Lea  had  the  goofy  idea  of  going  to 
Alexico  with  it,  hoping  they'd  say  the 
idea  was  crazy.  But  no,  they  thought  it 
was  the  most  romantic  thing  they'd  ever 
heard  of! 

We  discovered  that  Pumpkin  had  peo- 
ple in  South  Carolina,  and  that  if  they 
could  get  there  her  parents  would  be 
able  to  help  them. 

"Gosh,  kids,"  I  said,  my  sympathy 
running  away  with  me,  "I  wish  I  could 
help  you." 

That  w^as  mistake  number  one.  Lea, 
her  voice  firm  and  definite,  spoke  up. 
"We  can  and  we  will !" 

Sometimes  she  could  almost  solve  all 
your  troubles  just  with  her  voice. 

"We're  going  to  take  these  two  kids 
with  us  if  they'll  come.  We'll  go  to 
Mexico  by  way  of  South  Carolina." 

"What!"  I  croaked,  trying  to  keep  my 
voice  low,  but  not  making  a  very  good 
job  of  it. 

"Oh,  we  couldn't,"  Pumpkin  protested. 


Lea  laughed.  "There  is  no  reason  why 
you  can't.  This  trip  is  our  second  honey- 
moon— "  I  winced  when  she  said  that — 
"and  I  think  it  would  be  more  fun  if 
we  had  company  along  with  us.  You 
know,  the  'new'  generation,  and  the 
'old'?" 

She  accented  the  word  old  so  that  I 
felt  my  hair  turning  gray  and  my 
bones  creaking.  Had  I  entered  the  age 
of  the  "old  generation"  already? 

The  two  looked  at  each  other  doubt- 
fully. Lea  continued  her  splendid  oratory. 
"You  really  have  nothing  to  keep  you 
in  this  town.  We  have  plenty  of  every- 
thing. And  it  won't  take  us  long  to  get 
to  South  Carolina  where  your  people 
can  help  you.  Why  not  go  along  with 
us?  We'd  love  to  have  you  along, 
wouldn't  we,  dear?" 

That  was  my  cue,  according  to  the 
way  Lea  was  looking  at  me.  "Sure,"  I 
muttered.  "Why  not?  The  more  the 
merrier." 

"Great  heavens,"  I  thought  to  myself, 
if  Lea  starts  picking  up  strangers  every- 
where she  goes  pretty  soon  I'll  have  to 
start  charging  rent  myself."  Never  say 
things  aloud  to  Lea  though.  She  might 
try  to  argue  with  you.  And  win. 

Bob  said  in  a  choked  voice,  "Gosh, 
folks,  I  never  thought — you've  got  me 
almost  convinced — " 

"John,  we'll  divide  the  kitchenette  and 
the  parlor  with  that  curtain  over  there," 
Lea  went  on,  "and  we'll  have  two  rooms 
in  that  way.  Then  in  the  morning  we 
pull  the  curtain  aside  and  we're  all  to- 
gether. Isn't  it  a  simply  wonderful  idea?" 

"Wonderful,  wonderful,"  I  echoed 
hollowly. 

"I'll  go  get  a  few  bags  I  left  in  the 
store  across  the  way,"  Bob  grinned.  "I'll 
be  right  back."  He  stopped  short.  "Sorry 
I  called  you  a  capitalist,"  he  said  bash- 
fully. "You  don't  look  like  one." 

"Told    you    I    wasn't,    didn't    I?"    I 
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growled  before  I  realized  that  I  wouldn't 
mind  being  a  capitalist  if  I  could  afford 
to  be  one.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  back 
carrying  two  large  suitcases. 

I  kept  telling  myself  that  maybe  Lea 
wouldn't  be  so  lonely  now,  and  maybe 
she'd  forget  those  nasty  things  she  said 
about  our  married  life.  Another  thing 
entered  my  mind.  As  a  member  of  the 
Vets  Administration,  wasn't  it  my  sol- 
emn duty  to  see  that  this  kid  got  a 
break? 

A  few  hours  later  Bob  was  taking 
his  hand  at  the  wheel.  Three  hands  at 
the  wheel  made  it  easier  all  around. 

Flat  tires  don't  care  where  they  hap- 
pen, even  on  trailers.  And  if  you  think 
that  fixing  a  flat  on  a  trailer  is  lots  of 
fun,  I  invite  you  to  go  right  ahead  and 
buy  a  trailer.  We  fixed  three  flats  in 
one  day.  Maybe  it  was  just  our  luck 
that  we  picked  up  all  the  stray  nails. 

Refilling  your  trailer  tank  with  water 
when  you  run  out  doesn't  take  care  of 
itself  either.  You've  got  to  fill  and  refill. 
When  it  comes  to  cooking,  you've  either 
got  to  have  a  source  to  draw  your  elec- 
tricity from,  or  work  on  some  sort  of 
inside  battery.  I  can't  tell  you  very  much 
about  this  except  that  every  time  we 
wanted  to  cook  we  had  to  find  a  trailer 
camp  where  we  could  hook  up  our  line. 

In  spite  of  these  things   some  say  a 


trailer  is  wonderful.  But  I  say,  give  me 
a  comfortable  home,  a  paper,  and  the 
radio  playing  soft  music.  Give  me  a  good 
meal  and  let  me  doze  off. 

It  wasn't  too  long  before  I  found  out 
that  Bob  was  a  jitterbug.  It  wasn't  long 
before  he  started  his  record  player  and 
jived  all  over  the  place. 

Lea  looked  at  me  scornfully  as  if  to 
say  that  she  didn't  think  much  of  my 
Terpsichorean  abilities.  I  would  rather 
have  slept. 

Lea  always  complimented  Bob.  Every- 
thing he  did  was  good.  He  was  a  won- 
derful dancer,  a  good  conversationalist, 
and  it  wasn't  long  before  I  got  tired  of 
hearing  about  him.  After  a  while  it 
made  me  sore.  There  was  no  reason  why 
a  young  kid  like  Bob  should  be  better 
than  I  was. 

One  evening  we  pulled  into  a  small 
town  and  learned  that  they  were  having 
a  carnival.  "You  just  go  to  sleep  in  your 
little  trailer,  dear,"  Lea  informed  me. 
"The  rest  of  us  are  going  out  and  have 
ourselves  a  good  time." 

"Go  right  ahead,"  I  replied,  yawning. 
"I'm  afraid  I  just  can't  keep  up  with 
you  young  folks." 

Lea  threw  me  that  famous  look  of 
hers  as  they  left. 

From  then  on  I  planned  my  campaign. 
Very    well,    sir,    if    Lea   wanted    to    be 
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romanced  like  a  young  idiot  again,  well, 
she'd  have  her  wish.  There  wasn't  any- 
thing that  I  couldn't  do  if  I  wanted  to 
do  it  badly  enough.  I'd  show  them  all 
that  there  was  still  a  lot  of  life  left 
in  me ! 

One  night  the  setting  was  perfect. 
Bob  had  the  record  player  going.  Lea 
was  sitting  in  a  chair  knitting.  I 
shivered.  A  knitting  woman  always 
makes  me  think  of  old  age  somehow. 

I  went  over  to  Lea.  She  looked  up. 

"What's  wrong,  John?" 

"How  about  a  dance,  Lea?" 

She  seemed  surprised.  Almost  startled. 
I  put  my  hand  out  gravely  and  lifted 
her  to  her  feet.  She  smiled,  put  her 
arms  around  me.  She  closed  her  eyes 
and  I  smelled  her  favorite  perfume, 
Lotus,  and  it  gave  me  a  jolt.  Lea  hadn't 
worn  that  perfume  in  months.  Was  I 
playing  my  part  well,  or  was  Lea  play- 
ing one  of  her  own?  I  wondered. 

As  I  held  Lea  close  to  me,  her  head 
resting  against  my  shoulder,  I  felt  my- 
self giving  in  to  the  music.  This  was 
Lea,  my  wife.  I  had  given  her  a  rough 
time.  Not  much  fun  for  her  in  all  these 
years.  And  I  was  putting  up  such  a  fuss 
over  a  simple  trip  to  Mexico.  Maybe  I 
could  write  a  book  when  I   got  there. 

Bob  and  Pumpkin  watched  us.  "Look 
at  the  old  folks  step,"  Bob  grinned. 

"Old?  Where  do  you  get  that  stuff?" 
I  said.  "I'll  have  you  know  we  can 
dance  rings  around  you." 

Bob  laughed.  "Bet  you  can,  too." 

Bob  and  Pumpkin  disappeared  after  a 
while,  leaving  the  territory  free  for  Lea 
and  me.  I  don't  know  how  it  happened, 
but  suddenly  I  had  stopped  dancing.  I 
pulled  Lea  close  and  kissed  her.  I  could 
see  the  surprised  look  in  her  eyes.  Then 
she  closed  her  eyes  and  I  felt  her  lips 
return  the  pressure.  When  finally  we 
came  up  for  air  Lea  gasp  one  word : 

"Gosh!" 


I  grinned.  She  said  in  a  shaky  voice, 
"John,  what's  come  over  you  suddenly?" 

I  shook  my  head  slowly.  "Gee,  honey, 
I  don't  know  myself.  Not  bad  for  an 
old  man,  eh?" 

She  was  watching  me  curiously.  Then 
the  needle  started  to  scratch  and  the 
mood  was  over.  I  went  over  to  shut  it 
off. 

"Let's  go  outside,"  Lea  suggested. 
"The  air's  swell  and  there's  a  full 
moon." 

"Okay,  let's." 

We  sat  down  on  the  stairs  of  the 
trailer.  Lea  said,  "John,  you  think  I'm  a 
bit  silly  taking  this  trip,  don't  you?" 

"I  wouldn't  say  that,  Lea." 

"But  you'd  rather  be  home  in  Bos- 
ton right  now,  wouldn't  you?" 

"I  don't  know  about  that  either, 
Butch." 

"But  John,  you  said — " 

"Forget  what  I  said,  Lea.  I  love  you. 
Maybe  I  haven't  said  it  for  a  long  time, 
but  I'm  saying  it  now.  I'll  always  love 
you.  I  know  you  haven't  had  it  too  easy 
the  past  few  years." 

"Oh  John,  it's  been  so  long  since  you 
said  that  to  me — " 

"What  a  fool  I've  been,  Lea.  You 
were  right.  I'm  the  old  fogy,  nobody 
else." 

We  sat  a  long  time  with  our  arms 
about  each  other.  I  guess  we  drowsed 
off,  for  the  next  thing  I  knew  someone 
was  shaking  me.  It  was  Bob  and  Pump- 
kin. 

"Hey,  old  man,  wake  up.  You  folks 
want  to  catch  your  death  of  cold  out 
here?" 

We  grumbled  and  protested  but  they 
pushed  us  into  the  trailer.  That  night 
I  felt  sure  of  one  thing.  From  now  on 
things  would  go  a  lot  smoother.  But 
little  did  I  realize  that  I  was  asking 
too  much. 

{To  he  continued) 


I  stumbled  stiffly  out  of  the  bus  that 
had  brought  me  from  Des  Moines.  I 
could  see  the  road  leading  into  open 
country  at  each  end  of  Main  Street,  with 
Charity  clustered  around  it  like  a  bead 
strung  upon  a  string.  It  was  difficult  for 
me  to  get  the  little  huddle  of  frame 
buildings  into  focus,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  with  childhood  scenes. 

It  was  these  memories,  chiefly  of  my 
boyhood  friends,  Sam  Kossack  and  Ezra 
Molton,  that  had  persuaded  me  to  take 
time  out  from  a  busy  lecture  tour  for 
this  village  Memorial  Day  speech. 

They  were  my  friends,  but  between 
the  two  of  them  there  was  always  bad 
blood.  They  were  always  the  quickest 
and  cleverest  at  everything,  whether  it 
was  a  race  across  the  old  swimming 
hole  or  a  spell-down.  But  somehow  or 
other,  Ezra  was  most  likely  to  come  out 
first  by  a  shade,  and  Sam  got  so  he 
would  sulk  a  while  every  time  it  hap- 
pened, till  we  finally  gave  him  the  nick- 
name "Sad  Sam." 


But  after  the  fight  at  the  Sunday 
School  picnic  it  wasn't  funny  any  longer. 
We  always  had  races  in  the  afternoon, 
and  as  usual,  Ezra  and  Sam  came  in 
first  and  second  in  the  foot  race  for  boys. 
Sam  stood  leaning  against  a  big  tree 
trunk  sulking.  Ezra  walked  up  to  him 
and  said  pleasantly,  "Come  now,  Sam, 
let's  be  nice  about  it." 

Next  thing  I  knew  Sam  was  making 
a  wild  swing  at  Ezra  and  panting,  "Trip 
me,  will  ya?"  Ezra  just  sort  of  stepped 
out  of  the  way,  looking  sorry  for  Sam, 
and  that  made  Sam  madder  than  ever. 

Then  Sam's  fist  connected  with  Ezra's 
nose,  and  blood  spurted,  and  Ezra  began 
to  fight  in  earnest.  It  looked  as  if  Sam 
was  going  to  come  out  second  best  again 
when  Grandpa  Smiley  had  the  good 
sense  to  thrust  out  his  cane,  the  one 
that  always  belonged  to  the  oldest  man 
in  the  township,  and  pry  them  apart. 

"Nothin'  wrong  with  comin'  in  sec- 
ond, young  fella.  But  there's  a  heap 
wrong  with  the  way  you're  actin'  about 
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it,"  he  said.  Everybody  crowded  around 
Ezra  to  see  if  he  was  hurt,  and  Sam 
slunk  off  alone,  sobbing. 

Father  got  a  call  to  another  church 
soon  after  that,  and  we  moved  on  to  a 
new  town  and  a  new  set  of  friends.  I 
hadn't  been  back  to  Charity  from  that 
day  to  this. 

As  I  wandered  unnoticed  among  the 
chattering  people  gathered  in  the  little 
park  for  the  speeches  and  parade,  I 
looked  for  familiar  faces.  I  knew  it  was 
hopeless,  for  I  was  an  old  man  myself 
and  my  contemporaries  would  have 
changed  as  much  as  I,  if  they  were  alive. 

A  loud  group  of  young  men  in  uniform 
attracted  my  attention.  They  seemed  to 
be  centering  their  attention  on  a  dirty 
little  old  man  in  a  long  greasy  over- 
coat. "Well,  well,  Sad  Sack,"  they  were 
yelling  mockingly.  "I  suppose  you're 
going  to  get  the  cane  today." 

The  old  man,  the  personification  of 
hate,  turned  malevolent  eyes  on  them. 
He  hissed,  "Course  I  won't  git  it.  He'll 
git  it !  Dad-blamed  Mayor  gits  every- 
thing— one  way  or  another."  I  turned 
my  eyes  painfully  away  as  he  shuffled 
off,  the  taunts  following  him. 

I  moved  into  the  group  and  asked 
casually  who  the  man  was.  They 
laughed.  "Oh,  him !  You  must  be  a 
stranger.  He's  the  town  character.  Lives 
in  a  shack  out  by  the  dump.  Sad  Sam 
Kossack — Sad  Sack,  get  it?"  And  they 
roared  with  laughter. 

"Says  the  craziest  things  about  the 
Mayor.  Good  guy  he  is  too.  Mayor  Mol- 
ton.  Been  mayor  for  years.  Story  they 
tell  is  that  old  Sam  run  for  mayor  too, 
and  when  he  didn't  get  any  votes  to 
speak  of  he  went  round  telling  dirty 
lies  about  the  tricks  Ezra  Molton  used." 

"Sure,"  somebody  else  took  it  up,  "the 
Mayor  wangled  him  a  job.  Imagine — 
givin'  a  job  to  a  guy  that  was  all  the 
time  runnin'  ya  down.   And  was    Sam 


grateful?  Not  in  a  pig's  eye.  He  talked 
worse  than  ever.  Then  he  ended  up  by 
takin'  some  money  belonged  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Charity  and  there  wasn't  noth- 
in'  else  the  Mayor  could  do  but  fire 
him." 

"Yeah,"  one  of  the  young  fellows 
joined  in,  hilariously,  "and  ever  since 
the  old  coot  has  gone  round  mutterin' 
how  he  was  framed — that  the  Mayor 
took  the  money — that  the  village  of 
Charity  is  too  dumb  to  know  it's  bein* 
gypped." 

I  turned  away  feeling  sick  and  old 
and  extremely  sorry  I  had  come. 

A  stout,  jovial-looking  man  greeted 
me  as  I  went  to  the  band  stand  to  intro- 
duce myself.  "Ho,  ho,  ho,"  he  laughed, 
"you  mean  you've  forgotten  Ezra  Mol- 
ton? Now  that's  a  good  one."  As  I  re- 
covered from  a  hearty  back-slapping  a 
feeling  of  pleasant  relief  flooded  me. 
This  was  one  memory  I  could  be  happy 
in. 

When  I  had  finished  my  speech  a 
member  of  the  committee  took  my  place 
on  the  steps  of  the  weatherbeaten  band 
stand.  "It  is  our  custom  to  award  the 
cane  on  this  occasion  if  its  owner  has 
died  during  the  year,"  he  said.  "Mayor 
Molton  and  Sam  Kossack's  birth  dates 
are  the  same,  but  in  view  of  Mayor 
Molton's  long  service  to  the  community 
we  are  awarding  the  cane  to  him." 

There  was  enthusiastic  handclapping 
as  the  Mayor  received  the  cane  and  there 
were  respect  and  affection  on  the  faces 
turned  toward  him.  He  raised  his  hand 
for  silence,  his  face  beaming  with  kind- 
ness. 

"Friends,  I  thank  you.  But  I  would 
like  to  share  this  honor  with  the  one 
who  is  as  entitled  to  it  as  I — ^my  friend 
Sam  Kossack.  Sam,  I  want  you  to  have 
this  cane." 

Old  Sam  moved  uncertainly  through 
the  crowd  as  it  made  a  way  for  him. 
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His  eyes  darted  distrustfully  here  and 
there.  Then  the  crowd  began  cheering, 
and  he  straightened  and  grinned  a  tooth- 
less grin  as  he  started  confidently  up 
the  steps.  Just  then  cries  of  ''Ezra,  good 
old  Ezra,  just  like  the  Mayor!"  broke 
out. 

Sam  snatched  the  cane  as  Ezra  held 
it  out,  and  I  could  see  the  look  on  his 
face  change  to  one  of  fury  as  he  realized 
the  cheers  were  not  for  him.  He  jerked 
angrily  about  and  started  off  through 
the  crowd  cursing  and  swinging  the 
handsome  stick  viciously  right  and  left, 
and  the  next  moment  he  was  gone. 

I  was  visiting  with  the  Mayor  in  his 
comfortable  home  after  the  ceremonies 
were  over,  waiting  for  the  return  bus, 
when  we  saw  the  group  of  men  ap- 
proach, talking  excitedly.  He  answered 
the  doorbell. 

"Sad  Sam's  dead!"  I  heard  them  ex- 
claim. "Here's  your  cane.  Pete  Fields 
went  down  to  get  a  story  of  the  new 
owner  of  the  cane  for  the  Gazette.  When 
he  pushed  open  the  door  Sam  was  layin' 
on  the  floor.  Across  the  room  was  a 
smashed  mirror,  and  under  it  was  the 
cane  where  it  had  fallen. 


In  my  mind  I  could  see  the  picture — 
Sam  throwing  the  cane  in  rage  and 
hatred.  The  same  hatred  that  had  ruined 
his  life  had  finally  ended  it. 

That  picture  has  haunted  me  ever 
since.  That  and  the  glimpse  I  had  of 
Ezra's  face  in  the  hall  mirror  as  he 
turned  to  lay  the  cane  on  the  table  be- 
neath it.  In  the  mirror  I  saw  his  kind 
dignified  face  change  for  a  moment  into 
one  of  such  evil  triumph  that  the  shock 
caused  me  to  rise  involuntarily  from  my 
chair  as  if  to  protest.  The  next  moment 
he  turned  to  the  men  with  a  look  of 
proper  grief  and  kindly  sorrow.  I  ex- 
cused myself  hurriedly,  glad  it  was  bus 
time. 

I  have  wished  ever  since  that  I  had 
looked  into  the  mirror  again.  Perhaps 
it  was  imperfect  and  distorted  his  face. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  trick  of  an  old  man's 
failing  eyesight.  Or  could  it  be  that 
Sam  Kossack  was  the  only  one  of  us 
that  really  knew  Ezra  Molton  after  all? 

I  shall  never  know.  But  there  is  One 
who  knows  all,  and  as  every  man  must, 
Ezra  Molton  will  be  meeting  Him — one 
of  these  days. 


Answers  to  Presidential  Firsts  Quiz   (from  page  15) 

1.  John  Adams   (October  30,  1735-july  4,  1826) 

2.  James  Madison    (May  16,   1751-june  28,   1836) 

3.  John  Quincy  Adams   (July  11,  1767-February  23,  1848) 

4.  John  Quincy  Adams    (July   11,    1767-February  23,    1848) 

5.  William  Henry  Harrison    (February  9,   1773-April  4,   1841) 

6.  Abraham  Lincoln    (February  12,   1809-April   15,   1865) 

7.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes   (October  4,  1822-January  17,  1893) 

8.  Grover  Cleveland    (March  18,  1837-June  24,   1908)    to  Frances  Folsom 
in  1886 

9.  Theodore  Roosevelt   (October  27,  1858-January  6,   1919) 

10.  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding   (November  2,  1865-August  2,  1923) 

11.  Calvin  Coolidge   (July  4,  1872-January  5,  1933)    in  1925 

12.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt   (January  30,  1882-April  12,  1945) 
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By  The  Editor 


Push  Button  or  Stone  Pillow? 

A  FEW  evenings  ago  we  drove  with 
a  friend  past  a  large  apartment  building 
in  Washington  which  was  nearing  com- 
pletion. For  most  of  us — and  possibly 
for  most  of  you — this  particular  building 
will  be  a  small  factor  in  solving  the 
housing  shortage,  for  we  understand  that 
rents  will  be  $400  and  up,  monthly. 

But  remarkably  enough,  the  occupants 
of  such  comfortable  domiciles  are  not 
altogether  immune  to  spiritual  despair. 

Today  we  are  inclined  to  seek  luxury 
and  ease  perhaps  as  much  as  or  more 
than  people  of  any  period  of  history. 
While  quite  a  number  of  people  among 
us  achieve  luxury  and  ease,  yet  the 
number  of  those  same  people  who  suffer 
from  spiritual  despair  is  also  astonish- 
ing. This  in  turn  leads  one  to  suspect 
that  our  push-button,  automatic  age  is 
not  in  all  ways  superior  to  ages  which 
we  look  upon  as  filled  with  hardship. 

The  Old  Testament  records  the  story 
of  Jacob,  who,  exhausted  because  he  was 
fleeing  from  his  angry  brother,  lay  down 
at  nightfall  with  a  stone  for  a  pillow. 

If  the  ground  is  dry  and  one  finds  a 
stone  the  right  shape  and,  better  still, 
if  one  has  an  extra  scarf  or  jacket  to 
put  between  his  head  and  the  stone,  it 
is  much  more  comfortable  than  might 
at  first  be  imagined.  For  those  accus- 
tomed to  pneumatic  cushions  or  eider- 
down pillows  the  stone  would  no  doubt 
leave  much  to  be  desired,  yet  there  are 
peoples  who  customarily  use  wood 
blocks  and  hard  substances  as  pillows 
even  when  other  materials  are  available. 
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But  in  the  case  of  Jacob  it  was  ap- 
parently not  customary  to  use  a  stone 
in  this  manner.  Nevertheless  on  this 
particular  night  he  was  reassured,  in  a 
dream,  of  God's  power  and  protection 
against  all  enemies. 

Even  today  there  are  many  who  can 
testify  that  they  were  led  to  some  of 
their  most  ennobling  experiences  through 
hardship  and  difficulty.  The  push-button 
may  not  be  the  equal  of  the  stone  pillow 
in  bringing  joy  that  lasts. 

He  Made   His   Own   Breaks 

"Among  his  many  jobs  were  hand- 
painting  illustrated  gift  books,  garden- 
ing, janitoring,  dishwashing,  working  as 
a  waiter  and  as  a  farm  hand,  brush- 
clearing,  laying  a  water  pipe  under 
California's  Sausalito  Bay,  working  in  a 
kelp  factory  and  in  canneries,  and  a  year 
as  an  ordinary  seaman  on  a  commercial 
four-masted  schooner." 

Obviously,  Haakon  Chevalier  was  not 
afraid  to  take  the  hard  way.  Besides 
becoming  one  of  the  foremost  French 
translators,  and  thus  bringing  to  the 
American  public  many  fine  literary 
works  from  that  language,  as  well  as 
writing  several  fine  books  during  the 
past  14  years,  he  has  now  written  a 
novel,  For  Us  the  Living.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  Alfred  A.  Knopf  in  January. 
At  this  writing  we  have  not  read  the 
book,  but  we  understand  that  the  story 
is  set  in  California's  San  Joaquin  Valley 
and  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  in  addi- 
tion to  telling  the  story  of  the  murder 
of  ranch-manager  Steve  Callahan,  and 
of  the  three  people  who  were  tried  for 
it  over  the  years,  the  social  struggles 
which  marked  the  United  States  from 
1929  to  1941  are  also  described. 

Whether  one  reads  the  novel  or  not 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  old  adage, 
"The  world  makes  way  for  the  deter- 
mined man"  still  holds  true. 


DOG-HOUSE  EPISODE. 


oPRING  hung  heavily  in  the  air  as 
Punchy  Ryan  hopped  off  the  West- Side 
tram  and  strode  off  down  the  beach 
like  a  breeze.  Every  year  since  he'd  been 
out  of  the  Navy  he'd  been  the  first  and 
only  guy  for  miles  around  to  open  up 
his  hot  dog  stand  on  May  1. 

Chock  full  of  planning,  he  lengthened 
his  stride  and  chopped  off  distance  like 
a  giant  jet-propelled  plane.  Then  it  hap- 
pened— a  blur  of  green,  orange,  purple 
and  red  flashed  before  him  like  a  stop 
sign.  For  a  few  minutes  Punchy  was 
set  back  on  his  heels,  for  the  brilliant 
array  of  coloring  was  a  gaily  decorated 
recreation  stand  with  an  emerald-green 
roof,  above  which  red,  orange  and  purple 
balloons  attached  to  long  green  strings 
danced  happily,  announcing  to  the  world 
in  general,  and  Punchy  Ryan  in  par- 
ticular, the  formal  opening  of  Bow- 
Wow-Inn. 

"Cripes !"    Punchy    snorted,    squaring 


his  broad  shoulders,  for  his  little 
weather-beaten  inn  across  the  street 
looked  like  a  first-class  dump  compared 
with  the  new  Bow- Wow. 

Kathy  O'Malley  greeted  her  early- 
morning  customer  with  a  professional 
smile.  "What  will  you  have,  sir?" 

"Have,  sir?"  Punchy  flung  back  her 
words  in  no  uncertain  tone.  "Why  did 
you  move  your  stand  in  this  neighbor- 
hood— tell  me  that — ?"  he  growled 
menacingly. 

Two  smiling  blue  eyes  met  his  nasty 
look.  When  she  stood  up  straight  like 
that  her  dimpled  chin  just  made  his 
neck.  He  had  to  admit  that  she  was 
more  disturbing  than  Bow- Wow-Inn. 
For  a  moment  he  felt  his  hate  ebbing 
away.  He  wanted  to  tell  her  that  it  had 
all  been  an  accident,  that  he  was  sorry, 
but  she  beat  him  to  the  draw. 

"Another  little  Dictator,  about  to  take 
the  'ten-count',"  she  giggled,  and  then, 
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to  add  insult  to  injury,  she  courtesied 
and  the  top  of  her  copperish  hair 
brushed  the  end  of  his  nose. 

Punchy  felt  his  blood  pressure  rising 
to  an  all-time  high  with  that  redhead 
ribbing  him — he  wanted  to  go  slinking 
out  like  a  beaten  puppy,  but  pride  was 
there,  a  stinging  pride  that  made  him 
hold  his  ground. 

"Well,  do  I  get  an  answer?"  he  heard 
his  own  words  come  thundering  back  in 
his  ears  like  an  echo.  "Do  I  ?"  he  per- 
sisted. 

The  redhead  stopped  giggling  and  re- 
garded him  with  a  contemptuous  sneer. 
^'It's  really  none  of  your  business,"  she 
said  imperiously,  "but  I  don't  mind  tell- 
ing you  that  the  agent  who  fitted  me  out 
here  said  the  corpse  across  the  way 
made  $3,000  last  year.  If  he  can  make 
a  measly  little  three,  I  can  make  six." 

Punchy  blinked,  and  then  he  looked 
slightly  jarred.  "Braggin',  eh,  sister?" 
he  said.  "Well,  six  thousand  smackers 
's  a  lot  of  money  in  this  day  'n  age, 
yep,  a  lotta  jack,"  and  then  the  stunned 
look  was  immediately  erased  by  an- 
other nasty  display  of  temper,  "Corpse — 
corpse,"  he  sputtered,  "Who,"  he  bel- 
lowed, emphasizing  the  who  with  a  bang 
of  his  fist  on  the  shiny  new  counter, 
"called  me  a  corpse?"  He  chewed  the 
last  word  between  his  teeth  like  a  dog 
chewing  on  a  fresh  bone. 

"I  did,  any  objection?"  she  stuck  her 
chin  out. 

"Well,  let  me  tell  you,  baby,"  he 
waved  a  threatening  index  finger  at  the 
end  of  her  pug  nose,  "your  little  old 
colored  stand  won't  last  two  weeks,  the 
kind  of  business  I  do.  Get  me?"  he 
roared  a  little  louder.  "Two  weeks  and 
you'll  be  folded  up  tighter  than  an 
English  'cigarette.  Pll  show  you,  my 
little  hot  dog  maestro,  that  you're  wrong 
about  that  'corpse'  business." 


"Thanks  for  the  rating,  and  now  get 
out!"  she  ordered,  cocking  her  head  like 
a  saucy  robin. 

"You  gotta  lot  of  fight,  baby,"  he  said 
almost  meekly,  "but  I've  been  kicked 
out  of  bigger  'n  better  places  than  this." 
He  started  for  the  door.  "So  long,"  he 
tossed  back  neatly  over  his  shoulder, 
"been  nice  gnashing  fangs  with  you." 

"Don't  be  in  any  hurry  to  return," 
Kathy  said  significantly  as  she  leaned 
on  her  fists  on  the  bright  new  counter 
and  watched  his  swift,  sure  strides 
stalking  off  across  the  beach.  He  might 
have  been  a  "pigskin  toter"  from  his 
square,  muscular  shoulders  and  faultless 
physique,  she  thought  oddly.  His  slicked- 
back,  blue-black  hair  was  bared  to  the 
early  morning  sunlight  and  sparkled 
like  a  miniature  aurora  borealis. 

It  wasn't  until  weeks  later  that  Kathy 
got  the  idea  of  using  him.  The  longer 
she  thought  of  the  idea  the  more  really 
important  it  seemed.  The  usual  crowd 
of  amorous  old  goats  and  suave  young 
mashers  would  start  coming  in  around 
10  :30.  She'd  have  to  smile  patronizingly 
and  act  immensely  impressed  by  their 
attentions  and  heavy,  insulting  compli- 
ments. She  was  awfully  fed  up  on  such 
monkey  business.  Funny  she  hadn't 
thought  of  the  idea  of  using  him  be- 
fore, now  that  she  looked  back  at  it. 

At  10 :30  sharp  a  plumpish'  little  man, 
almost  spherical  in  shape,  came  bounc- 
ing up  to  the  stand  with  bewildering 
agility.  "You  seen  Punchy  Ryan?"  he 
asked  grinning. 

"Noo,"  Kathy  replied,  calculating 
swiftly,  "I  haven't." 

The  little  fat  man  chewed  harder  on 
his  gum  and  grinned  some  more.  He 
had  the  romantic  fagade  of  a  Barry- 
more,  Kathy  thought  with  a  certain  bit- 
ter humor. 

"You  here  alone,  girlie?"  he  asked, 
tapping  a  nickel  on  the  counter. 
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Kathy  knew  exactly  what  was  com- 
ing. They'd  always  bring  the  small  talk 
around  to  her  being  alone.  Mechanically 
she  filled  a  mug  with  root  beer  and  let 
it  slide  with  a  professional  twist  down 
the  counter.  "I'm  married  now,"  she 
said  with  a  forced  smile. 

"That  don't  make  any  difference  to 
me,  baby,  if  it's  jake  with  you,"  he 
smirked. 

"My  husband,"  she  said,  putting  real 
feeling  into  her  words,  "runs  the  little 
hot  dog  stand  across  the  way  there." 
She  jerked  an  unsteady  thumb  in  the 
general  direction  of  her  competitor. 

Funny  that  an  innocent  little  white 
lie  could  make  her  feel  so  important  all 
of  a  sudden — why,  she  didn't  even  know 
his  name.  Maybe  it  was  just  wishful 
thinking — maybe  she  was  in  love  with 
the  lug,  she  admitted  grudgingly. 

Surprise  delayed  the  little  fat  guy's 
answer.  He  looked  down  his  stubby  nose 
and  choked  on  the  root  beer.  "Ohhh — ," 
he  stammered  when  he  could  get  his 
breath,  "I  didn't  know  that."  And  then 
suddenly,  he  went  bouncing  off  into  the 
darkness. 

Punchy  Ryan  was  painting  a  For  Sale 
sign  when  the  little  fat  guy  reached  the 
end  of  the  cindered  walk. 

"Where  you  been.  Punchy?"  he  asked 
puffing. 

Punchy  registered  a  sickly  smile  and 
said,  "Hi-ya,  SHm." 

The  little  fat  guy  got  his  breath.  "One 
of  the  fellows  said  you  wanted  to  see 
me  about  buyin'  out  your  stand,  but  I 
can  tell  you  right  now  that  I  don't  want 
no  part  of  it — no  siree."  He  made  a 
fantastical  sweeping  gesture  with  his 
short  fat  arms,  "Not  since  you've  gone 
and  married  that  redhead.  Isaac  Rosen- 
baum  ain't  no  sucker."  The  little  fat 
guy  plumped  himself  down  on  a  bench. 

Punchy  stared  at  him  momentarily, 
speechless  with  anger.  "Good  gosh.  Slim, 


you  can't  believe  everything  you  hear." 

"Can't  I?"  Rosenbaum  snorted,  "well, 
she  just  told  me  so  herself — with  her 
own  mouth." 

Punchy  stood  there  in  stiff-lipped  si- 
lence. He  made  no  protest  to  the  little 
guy's  accusation.  So  that's  the  way 
things  stood :  first  she  takes  all  the  busi- 
ness, then  she  ruins  his  only  chance  of 
salvaging  a  thin  dime  from  the  stand. 
Well,  he'd  give  her  the  stand,  but  first 
he'd  have  the  satisfaction  of  telling  her 
just  what  an  unethical  little  witch  she'd 
been.  He'd  go  back  to  boxing.  At  least 
no  redhead  would  invade  the  boxing 
ring  for  a  few  years. 

There  was  an  indescribable  warmth 
and  friendliness  about  the  yellow  blur 
of  the  windows  of  Bow-Wow-Inn.  Now 
that  he  stood  there  holding  the  screen 
door  open  he  felt  the  warmth  flowing 
into  his  own  veins.  He  nervously 
dragged  his  cigarette  down  to  a  stub, 
then  pinched  it  out.  He  wished  she 
would  hurry.  She  was  talking  to  a  guy 
down  at  the  end  of  the  counter.  He 
couldn't  hear  exactly  what  the  guy  was 
saying,  but  the  redhead's  voice  stag- 
gered him.  "My  husband  runs  the  stand 
across  the  way,"  she  said  casually,  as  if 
she'd  been  practicing  saying  it  for  years. 

Punchy  closed  the  door,  then  turned 
to  go.  So  that  was  it,  he  reasoned,  she'd 
been  using  him  for  a  sort  of  defense 
proposition.  He  started  back  down  the 
cindered  walk  when  an  iron  grip  jerked 
him  around.  "Congratulations,  old  man, 
and  apologies." 

"What's  the  matter?"  Punchy  ex- 
ploded. 

"Take  'er  easy,  Punchy.  How  was  I 
to  know  she's  your  wife?  Even  a  life 
guard  gets  his  signals  mixed  once  in  a 
while.  Good  thing  you  came  along. 
There's  been  a  fellow  hanging  around 
this  part  of  the  beach  for  the  last  hour. 
I   figured  he  was  planning  to  stick  up 
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the  place,  so  I  offered  to  take  the  red- 
head home." 

Punchy  grunted  and  mosied  on  back 
to  the  door.  He  could  see  her  putting 
things  away,  and  scooping  her  money 
into  a  little  white  bag.  He  calculated 
that  she  must  have  close  to  a  grand  in 
the  bag  as  it  had  been  an  awfully  heavy 
day  at  the  beach.  She  was  something 
to  look  at,  not  at  all  like  the  twirpy 
teen-agers.  Well  eye-lashed,  and  a  neat 
strip  of  eyebrow  gave  her  deep  blue  eyes 
a  glamorous  unveiling.  She  had  pulled 
her  cap  off  and  tied  her  curls  on  top  of 
her  head  in  a  highly  sophisticated  man- 
ner, then  she  changed  to  her  heels, 
picked  up  her  coat  and  money  bag,  and 
started  toward  him. 

So  engrossed  was  Punchy  in  his  com- 
petitor that  he  missed  the  soft  padded 
footsteps  that  crept  up  from  behind. 

"This  is  a  stick-up.  Get  inside  and 
keep  your  trap  shut !"  a  loud  voice  bel- 
lowed in  his  ear. 

Punchy  ducked  and  came  up  with  a 
lulu  of  a  right  that  caught  the  gunman's 
chin  a  little  off  center  and  swung  him 


around.  The  gunman  staggered  back- 
ward and  Punchy's  left  hook  never  made 
contact,  but  the  redhead  let  the  gunman 
have  it  on  the  back  of  the  head  with 
her  high-heeled  pump. 

"Neat  job,  sister.  I  only  hope  you 
haven't  put  him  to  sleep  permanently." 

"Ohh— "  Kathy  shivered  a  little.  "I 
was  afraid  he  was  going  to  kill  you." 
She  looked  awfully  deflated.  He  could 
see  that  the  fight  had  gone  out  of  her, 
but  her  smile  was  still  brave.  He  liked 
that  about  her.  All  of  a  sudden  he  felt 
immensely  relieved  and  happy,  but  he 
kept  his  fingers  crossed.  "I  came  over," 
he  began. 

"I'm  awfully  glad  you  did.  I  want 
to  sell  my  stand  to  you.  I  can't  stand 
these  old  goats  and  mashers  another 
day."  Tears  started  gushing  down  her 
nose. 

Punchy  felt  awfully  weak  and  willing 

and  soft  as  a  feather  bed.   "Baby,"  he 

said,   helping  her  on  with  her  slipper, 

"don't   cry,    darlin' — old    Punchy    Ryan 

^will  always  be  near  you  from  now  on." 


Keeping  the   President  Safe 

When  the  Secret  Service  asked  the  Base  Automotive  Shops  near  Cairo,  Egypt,  to 
convert  a  Packard  sedan  into  an  armored  car  for  the  late  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  during  the  Cairo  conference  in  November,  1943,  the  Base  faced  a 
tough  assignment. 

Specifications  required  the  cab  occupants  to  be  shielded  on  six  sides,  includ- 
ing the  top  and  bottom,  from  bullets  and  bombs.  Visibility  both  ways  through  the 
windows  was  required,  since  the  occupants  wanted  to  be  seen  and  do  some 
observing  of  their  own. 

The  outside  of  the  car  was  not  disturbed,  but  inside,  the  entire  cab  was 
stripped  from  the  partition  back.  Working  day  and  night,  the  Base  Shop  crew 
welded  aircraft  armor  plate  on  the  sides,  top  and  bottom,  including  doors,  in- 
serted thick  bullet  proof  glass  windows,  installed  a  blower  for  air  circulation  and 
replaced  the  upholstery  to  complete  a  neat  job. 

Viewing  the  new  armored  car  he  was  to  use,  the  President  exclaimed:  "Why, 
it's  the  county  jail." — Sidney  Wekser 


LYLE  Olson,  "30,  ex-GI,  single,  bari- 
tone, teacher  of  voice,"  as  described  on 
his  application  form,  was  desperately 
in  need  of  a  position.  Contracts  for  the 
school  year,  he  well  knew,  were  usually 
signed  in  March  or  April;  as  yet  he 
had  none.  In  early  May  he  snatched  a 
weekend  for  relaxation  and  found  him- 
self sharing  a  cabin  with  Max  Tremper 
of  Omaha,  an  older  man,  handsome, 
dark  and  taciturn,  at  Watson's  Lodge 
on  the  rocky  shore  of  Lake  Mille  Lacs 
in  northern  Minnesota. 

After  dinner  in  the  main  lodge  a 
group  had  gathered  around  the  piano, 
singing  whatever  anyone  suggested  and 
getting  better  acquainted.  Then  they 
drifted  away  to  the  various  cabins  for 
the  night.  Lyle  had  come  in  from  Min- 
neapolis on  the  afternoon  bus  and  the 
registry  clerk  had  assigned  him  to  No. 
28  with  Tremper.  The  two  men  went 
out  together  after  the  song  fest  and 
followed  the  graveled  path  along  the 
shoreline,     where     angry     breakers 


slammed  their  noisy  weight  against  the 
rocks  and  then  zoomed  out  again  into 
the  vast  black  stretches  of  water  from 
which  they  had  come.  A  cold  wind 
sighed  through  the  writhing  tree-tops. 
Mille  Lacs,  which  can  be  so  gleamingly 
beautiful  with  dancing,  silver-blue,  dia- 
mond-like wavelets  when  she  chooses, 
was  putting  her  worst  foot  forward  that 
cold  night. 

Seated  by  the  fireplace  in  their  cabin, 
the  men  fed  the  flames  with  birch  fire- 
wood, which  crackled  and  snapped  with 
welcome  warmth.  As  they  talked,  Lyle 
told  of  his  overseas  years  in  the  Army 
(two  of  them  in  a  German  concentration 
camp,  one  in  a  hospital),  the  delay  they 
had  caused  in  his  professional  plans,  the 
postgraduate  courses,  and  his  work  as 
assistant  to  Dr.  Brown  in  the  voice  de- 
partment of  the  Harmony  School  of 
Music  in  Minneapolis.  Told,  too,  of  his 
engagement  to  the  lovely  Jean  Rock- 
ford,  Minneapolis  harpist,  and  their 
plans  for  marriage  as  soon  as  he  could 
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find  a  place  that  would  warrant  it.  He 
had  high  hopes  of  getting  a  position  in 
the  Milwaukee  School  of  Music  for 
which  he  had  applied.  His  other  applica- 
tions had  been  too  late  because  he  had 
waited  to  get  his  advanced  degree  be- 
fore applying. 

The  flickering  light  from  the  fire 
alternately  revealed  and 
concealed  his  strong  lean 
face  and  fair  hair,  now 
tousled  by  the  wind,  as  he 
lounged  comfortably,  one 
long  leg  dangling  over  the 
arm  of  the  wicker  chair. 
He  looked  like  a  young 
Viking.  The  roar  of  the 
surf  might  have  been  that 
of  waves  on  the  rocky 
fjords  of  his  father's  na- 
tive Norway. 

Suddenly  Lyle  realized 
that  he  had  been  giving  but 
not  receiving  confidences. 
The  older  man,  reserved,  had  listened 
without  revealing  much  about  himself. 
Now  as  Tremper  turned  from  gazing 
into  the  fire  he  remarked  condescend- 
ingly, "Your  voice  gives  considerable 
promise ;  I  noted  its  resonances  and  pos- 
sibilities while  we  were  singing.  Better 
not  count  too  much  on  that  Milwaukee 
place,  though ;  I've  had  my  application 
in  there  for  some  time.  Expect  to  hear 
from  them  soon.  Twelve  years  of  ex- 
perience will  be  in  my  favor,  you  know. 
I  wrote  them  I  was  coming  here  for  a 
week.  Wouldn't  be  surprised  if  they 
sent  someone  up  to  interview  me." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  know,"  Lyle  said,  rather 
lamely.  Then  wistfully  after  a  pause, 
"Well,  may  the  best  man  win." 

A  pang  of  disappointment  thrust  its 
way  through  his  consciousness.  The 
fighting  spirit  of  his  forebears  clamored 
for  conquest.  An  awkward  silence  set- 
tled  between   them   and   Lyle   tried   to 


hyle  told  of  his  engagement 
to  lovely  Jean  Rockford,  and 
their  plans  for  marriage.  .  .  , 


think  of  something  impersonal  to  talk 
about.  "Ever  been  here  before?"  he 
questioned. 

"No,  this  is  my  first  trip  to  the  big 
lake  or  anywhere  in  these  north  regions. 
Have  you?" 

"Yes,  often.  This  is  a  favorite  week- 
end resort  for  Twin  City  people.  When 
I  was  a  kid  Mother  and 
Dad  brought  me  up  here 
nearly  every  summer. 
Seems  good  to  see  the  place 
again.  Of  course  you  won't 
fail  to  see  Spirit  Island. 
That's  one  of  the  'specials' 
for  strangers  at  Watson's 
Lodge." 

"What    about    it?    Any- 
thing unusual?" 

"No,  nothing  important," 
Lyle  answered.  "Mostly 
legend.  They  take  launch 
trips  out  there  almost  every 
day  when  the  lake  is  calm 
enough.  Mille  Lacs  is  large — even  on  a 
bright  day  you  can't  see  the  opposite 
shore — and  it's  deep  and  treacherous. 
Out  in  the  midst  of  it  lies  Spirit  Island. 
It's  nothing  but  a  huge  pile  of  stones 
rising  high  above  the  water  and  literally 
swarming  with  thousands  of  gulls.  They 
make  a  great  racket  whenever  the  boat 
comes  near.  Guess  they  think  it's  D-Day, 
the  way  they  resent  the  invasion." 
"Why  the  name  Spirit  Island?" 
"Well,  the  story's  an  old,  old  one,  I 
guess,  but  it's  said  that  in  the  late 
160O's  the  Sioux  Indians  captured  Father 
Hennepin  and  stranded  him  on  the  rocky 
pile,  leaving  him  there  to  die." 
"What  happened?" 
"The  legend  is  that  he  lived  on  gull 
eggs  for  a  long  time,  then  the  friendly 
Chippewas  rescued  him.  The  Sioux  be- 
came fearful  of  the  island  because  they 
said  a  spirit  in  white  robes  haunted  the 
place  and  that  when  the  wind  howled 
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across  the  waters  they  could  hear  Father 
Hennepin  praying.  Nonsense,  of  course, 
but  anyway  the  gulls  have  had  the 
island  to  themselves  ever  since." 

"Guess  I'll  have  to  go  out  and  see 
the  spooky  place,"  Tremper  remarked 
as  he  raked  the  ashes  over  the  last  em- 
bers and  both  men  prepared  for  bed. 

Lake  Mille  Lacs,  forgetting  her  wrath 
of  the  previous  night,  gleamed  peace- 
fully in  the  morning  sun  and  a  dozen 
or  more  of  the  lodge  guests  answered 
the  call  for  the  ten  o'clock  launch  trip. 

"Going  out  to  Spirit  Island?"  asked 
Tremper  as  he  shrugged  into  his  white 
oilskin  coat  and  stepped  into  the  boat. 
"Will  the  old  tub  get  us  there?"  He 
spoke  with  a  supercilious  tone,  entirely 
different  from  the  deep,  rich  baritone 
of  his  singing  voice. 

The  pilot  resented  it.  "It'll  get  you 
there  safely,"  was  the  answer,  but  there 
was  a  threatening  gleam  in  the  pilot's 
eyes. 

"Aren't  you  going,  Olson?"  someone 
called  as  the  tall  young  Scandinavian 
stood  on  the  dock. 

"No,  not  today,  I've  had  that  trip 
many  times." 

Shortly  after,  the  Minneapolis  bus 
drove  in  and  a  stranger  arrived,  regis- 
tered as  T.  J.  Morley,  Milwaukee  School 
of  Music,  and  inquired  if  Professor  Max 
Tremper  was  there. 

"Yes,"  said  the  pretty  desk  clerk. 
"He's  in  Cabin  No.  28,  the  brown  one 
with  the  lilacs  out  in  front;  it's  west 
on  the  shoreline  a  few  yards — he  and 
Lyle  Olson  of  Minneapolis," 

"Well,  I  am  in  luck!"  Morley  ex- 
claimed; "I  want  to  see  them  both." 

He  found  Lyle  alone  in  the  cabin  and 
as  they  talked  over  the  Milwaukee  posi- 
tion where  he  was  dean  he  seemed  to 
approve  highly  of  the  young  man.  At 
the  end  of  a  half-hour's  conference  he 


offered  Lyle  the  position  at  $3,000  for 
the  first  year. 

Almost  stunned  by  his  good  fortune, 
Lyle  talked  eagerly,  getting  full  details. 
Then,  his  conscience  struggling  with  his 
hopes,  his  face  tense,  he  hesitated.  "I'm 
not  being  fair  about  this,"  he  said 
gravely.  "It's  not  right  for  me  to  accept 
the  place  until  you  have  had  your  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Tremper.  He'll  be  back 
from  the  launch  trip  about  one  o'clock, 
I  wouldn't  feel  right  about  accepting 
until  you've  conferred  with  him." 

"You're  right,  young  man,"  the  dean 
said  thoughtfully.  "I'll  wait  and  see 
him." 

Before  noon  a  sight-seeing  bus  left 
for  a  trip  to  the  Indian  trading  post  and 
Lyle  joined  the  group.  He  couldn't  keep 
his  mind  off  that  Milwaukee  opportu- 
nity, but  he  knew  he  had  better  think 
of  something  else  until  the  decision  was 
made.  Lunching  at  the  trading  post,  he 
overheard  an  Indian  tell  of  seeing  the 
spirit  again  on  the  island.  "The  White 
Father's  spirit  moves  today,"  the  Indian 
commented.  "It  moves ;  it  calls." 

Intuitively,  Lyle  sensed  that  the  irate 
pilot  of  the  motorboat  might  have  per- 
suaded Tremper  to  climb  the  rocks  and 
then,  perhaps  as  a  grim  practical  joke, 
temporarily  deserted  him.  A  quick 
thought  of  triumph  flashed  through  his 
mind,  immediately  followed  by  the 
prompting  of  his  better  self,  "Have  you 
got  a  boat?"  he  asked  the  Indian. 

"Canoe  only,"  he  grunted. 

After  considerable  urging  to  overcome 
the  stolid  stubbornness  of  the  super- 
stitious red  man,  and  with  promise  of 
good  payment,  the  two  set  out  in  the 
canoe  for  Spirit  Island.  As  Lyle  had 
surmised,  Tremper  in  his  white  oilskin 
coat  was  there,  wildly  waving  his  arms 
to  attract  their  attention.  As  the  Indian 
deftly  guided  the  canoe  into  a  safe  inlet, 
the  irate  victim  of  the  joke  clambered 
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down  to  the  water's  edge,  hundreds  of 
gulls,  resentful  of  the  intrusion,  noisily- 
swooping  around  him.  Sullenly  Tremper 
inched  his  way  into  the  wobbly  craft, 
and  the  speechless  but  relieved  Indian 
paddled  them  over  to  Garrison,  the  near- 
est place,  silently  accepted  his  pay  and 
stepping  again  into  his  canoe,  disap- 
peared around  a  wooded  point. 

"That  was  mighty  fine  of  you,  Olson," 
commented  the  older  man.  "Thanks.  I 
suppose  that  pilot  thought  he  was  doing 
something  very  smart,  getting  me  on 
the  island  and  then  leaving  me." 

Lyle  told  him  of  Dr.  Morley's  arrival. 

They  boarded  a  Minneapolis-bound 
bus  at  Garrison  and  reached  Watson's 
Lodge  about  three  o'clock.  Alone  in  the 
cabin  Morley  and  Tremper  had  a  long 
talk.  After  careful  consideration  of 
Tremper's  qualifications  and  experience, 
Morley  offered  him  the  position  at 
$3,000.  He  eagerly  accepted  it.  When 
Dr.  Morley  announced  the  decision  to 
Lyle  as  tactfully  as  he  could,  the  younger 
candidate  with  wry  smile  but  clear  con- 
science remarked,  "Well,  it  was  only 
fair  that  you  should  talk  it  over  with 
both  of  us.  I  wish  him  well." 


Father  Hennepin's  spirit  of  fair  play — 
the  Golden  Rule — had  called  to  his  bet- 
ter nature,  and  he  could  not  have  done 
otherwise.  Five  years  of  the  time  when 
Tremper  was  accumulating  his  experi- 
ence as  voice  instructor,  Lyle  had  been 
crouching  in  fox  holes,  marching  endless 
miles  through  battle-weary  lands,  storm- 
ing invasion  beaches  or  sweating  it  out 
in  prison  camp  or  hospital.  Surely  he 
was  entitled  now  to  the  work  for  which 
he  longed.  "Still,"  he  declared  to  him- 
self, "I  can't  let  desire  overbalance 
principle."  The  temptation  had  been 
strong  but  Lyle  felt  he  had  done  right. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  dark  afternoon. 

That  evening  when  a  telegram  arrived 
for  Lyle  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
resort — yes,  of  the  entire  world — 
changed  to  dazzling  brightness  when  he 
read : 

DR.  BROWN  SUDDENLY  CALLED  TO 
LARGER  POSITION  IN  NEW  YORK  STOP 
CAN  YOU  TAKE  HEADSHIP  OF  OUR  VOICE 
DEPARTMENT  AT  ONCE  STOP  SALARY  FOUR 
THOUSAND  (signed)  HARMONY  SCHOOL 
OF    MUSIC    MINNEAPOLIS 


9^d  ^udUe^  4-ee  a  <ie^ifmK- — 

I'd  rather  see  a  sermon  than  hear  one  any  day, 

I'd  rather  one  should  walk  with  me  than  merely  show  the  way. 

The  eye's  a  better  pupil  and  more  willing  than  the  ear; 

Fine  counsel  is  confusing,  but  example's  always  clear; 

And  the  best  of  all  the  preachers  are  the  men  who  live  their  creeds, 

For  to  see  the  good  in  action  is  what  everybody  needs. 

I   can  soon   learn  how  to  do  it  if  you'll   let  me  see   it  done. 

I  can  watch  your  hands  in  action,  but  your  tongue  too  fast  may  run. 

And  the  lectures  you  deliver  may  be  very  wise  and  true; 

But  I'd  rather  get  my  lesson  by  observing  what  you  do. 

For  I  may  misunderstand  you  and  the  high  advice  you  give. 

But  there's  no  misunderstanding  how  you  act  and  how  you  live. 

— The  Seabag 


Off  the  Records 


By  JOEY  SASSO 


TOP   RECORD    FOR   THE    MONTH: 

Blue  Room  .  .  .  With  A  Song  In  My 
Heart — Perry  Como,  RCA  Victor.  With 
a  pair  of  melodic  favorites  that  have 
never  lost  their  lustre,  Perry  lifts  his 
voice  in  full-throated  song  on  these  love- 
ly standards.  There  is  an  irresistible 
melodic  beauty  to  each  of  these  timeless 
favorites  and  they  show  Perry  in  fine 
voice.  The  topside  with  its  intimate 
message  and  light  bouncy  rhythms  has 
a  sparkling  appeal,  particularly  as  de- 
livered against  the  splendid  chorus  back- 
ground with  orchestra  conducted  by 
Henri  Rene.  On  the  reverse,  Perry 
projects  a  thrillingly  full-throated  ren- 
dition of  one  of  the  great  popular  tunes. 
The  stirring  and  exuberant  romantic 
emphasis  in  the  Como  presentations  is 
overpoweringly  effective. 

Mark  Warnow's  Sound  Off  Album, 
Capitol.  The  stentorian  command, 
"Sound  Off,"  familiar  to  millions  of 
servicemen  and  other  millions  of  radio 
listeners,  refers  to  the  original  Army 
radio  show  of  that  name.  You'll  recall 
with  a  thrill  that  distinctive  "Sound  Off" 
chant  that  identified  each  broadcast.  It's 
included  here  with  a  special  blues  lyric 
added.  The  two  Sousa  marches  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever  and  El  Capitan  are 
used  here  not  only  because  they  have 
been  favorites  with  the  radio  audiences, 
but  because  they  hold  such  a  high  rank 
in  band  literatum.  Special  words  were 
created  for  these  two  marches  and  are 
presented  by  the  famed  Mark  Warnow 
chorus  and  band.  Besides  the  Warnow 
ensemble,  Glenn  Darwin,  singer,  and 
Arno  Tanney,  chanter,  are  also  featured. 


Someone  Like  You  .  .  .  I've  Got  My 
Love  To  Keep  Me  Warm — Art  Lund, 
AIGM.  Art  offers  two  rhythm  inter- 
pretations to  add  to  his  reputation  as 
one  of  the  country's  all-time  great 
rhythm  vocalists.  This  first  side  is  a 
new  rhythm  ballad  with  Johnny  Thomp- 
son and  the  band  providing  their  usual 
excellent  background,  while  Art,  taking 
it  in  relaxed  and  easy  style,  gives  this 
a  jump  flavor.  The  reverse  is  a  terrific 
Lund  vocal  of  the  popular  Berlin  stand- 
ard. It's  especially  good  not  only  be- 
cause of  Art's  rhythm  version  but 
because  of  the  Torrid  Thompson  ar- 
ranging and  playing.  This  starts  out  as 
a  good  rhythm  ballad  and  ends  up  with 
a  hot  trumpet  ride.  Too  good  to  miss ! 

Missouri  Walts  .  .  .  Marcheta — ^Bing 
Crosby,  Decca.  A  song  and  melody  that 
has  enjoyed  undying  popularity  year  in 
and  year  out,  Missouri  Walts  needs  no 
special  comment  other  than  to  welcome 
a  fine  record  back  into  active  circulation. 
The  coupling,  Marcheta,  completes  a 
very  strong  record  and  presents  Bing 
in  another  famous  and  endearing  stand- 
ard that  has  stood  the  test  of  time, 
Bing's  singing  of  this  haunting  melody 
is  suave  and  romantic,  a  charming  per- 
formance by  Bing  at  his  very  best. 

TOP   CLASSICAL  ALBUM   FOR   THE   MONTH 

Rimsky-Korsakoff :  Sadko  ( Sym- 
phonic Poem)  .  .  .  Le  Coq  d'Or:  In- 
troduction (included  as  final  side  in  this 
album).  Two  12-inch  Red  Seal  Records, 
RCA  Victor — San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Pierre  Monteux,  Conductor. 
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The  concert  programs  of  Pierre  Mon- 
teux  cover  every  type  of  music  from 
the  standard  classic  repertoire  to  the 
most  modern  of  contemporary  works. 
This  cathoHcity  stems  from  the  cele- 
brated conductor's  diversity  of  interests 
and  his  insatiable  curiosity  in  all  musical 
matters.  It  has  resulted  in  his  champion- 
ing the  cause  of  new  works  even  at  the 
risk  of  a  minor  riot,  such  as  occurred 
when  he  premiered  Stravinsky's  Sacre 
du  Print emps  in  Paris  in  1931.  An 
orchestra  builder,  Monteux  has  brought 
to  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  which 
he  has  conducted  since  1936,  his  experi- 
ence in  conducting  most  of  the  major 
orchestras  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  Diaghileff  Ballet 
Russe.  This  month  Monteux  directs  the 
Orchestra  in  an  RCA  Victor  album  of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's  musical  folktale, 
Sadko,  adding  to  his  representative  list 
of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  works  on  Red 
Seal  records,  the  most  recent  being  the 
Antar  Symphony.  The  present  work  is 
in  three  sections  and  depicts  the  story 
of  Sadko,  the  wandering  minstrel,  who 
is  entertained  by  the  sea  king  and  mar- 
ries his  daughter,  only  to  find  her 
changed  into  the  river  upon  which  he 
sails  homeward.  Monteux  evokes  the 
full  flavor  of  this  Symphonic  Poem, 
which  utilizes  old  church  modes  and 
Oriental  scales  to  express  its  fanciful 
nature.  Included  as  the  final  side  in 
this  album  is  the  "Introduction"  from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's  popular  opera,  Le 
Coq  d'Or.  This,  like  Sadko,  is  an  ex- 
cellent recording,  the  high  note  of  the 
trumpets,  which  represents  the  crow  of 
the  Golden  Cock,  reproduced  with 
thrilling  brilliance  and  clarity. 


Bible  Readings  for  the  Month 

{Prepared  by  James   V.   Claypool,  Secy.,   Pro- 
motion of  Bible  Use,  American  Bible  Society) 

THEME:  New  and  Better  Life 

1.  Acts  8:26-40    ...    Bible  Reading  Did  It 

2.  James   I    Conquering  Temptations 

3.  Philemon  1  :1-17   .  .  A  Runaway  Christian 

4.  Psalms    116    ....    For   Benefits   Received 

5.  John  5:1-16    A  Whole  Man 

6.  Ezekiel  34:11-16  Sheep  Need  a  Shepherd 

7.  Proverbs  3:1-18    .  .   Son,  Forget  Not  This 

8.  Proverbs  31:10-31    .  Mothers  at  Their  Best 

9.  Esther  4:10-17    .  .    Such  a  Time  as  This 

10.  I  Corinthians  12:14-31   All  One  Body  We 

11.  I   Peter  5:6-1 1    Brotherly  Advice 

12.  Ezra  7:6-10    Ready  and  Willing 

13.  Psalms  72    Justice  Brings  Peace 

14.  I  Chronicles  16:23-34   .   Old-Time  Poetry 

15.  Psalms  84 Go  to  Church 

16.  Philippians   1  :3-ll 

Keep   on   More   and   More 

17.  Isaiah  45:18-25    Cod  Can   Do   It 

18.  John   12:42-50    Jesus  Sums  It  Up 

19.  Hebrews    3:10-19    Hard-Hearted 

20.  John  2:1-17    Christ  at  a   Marriage 

21.  John   1:19-34    ....    John  Proclaims  Jesus 

22.  Psalms    16    Our  Life   in  Cod 

23.  Luke   5:1-11     Launch  Out 

24.  Luke  7:1-10 Under  Authority 

25.  II   Corinthians  4    Carry  On 

26.  Acts  1  :1-14  ....   Commissioned  by  Jesus 

27.  I  Peter  3:10-22 He  Loves  Life 

28.  Isaiah  6:1-8 .    Here  Am   I 

29.  Deuteronomy  6:3-15    All  Is  Well 

30.  II  Chronicles  32:1-8   .  .   He  Took  Courage 

31.  Matthew  6:19-34   .  .   Life  that  Rusts  Not 
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'oplc  TALKS 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion  {first  week) : 

THE  FORGIVING  LOVE  OF  GOD 

/l^    /?0^W   Qaifui^   liHtnen, 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Can  we  he  sure  that  God  will  forgive  us  if  zve  turn  to  Him  in  repentance  and 
ask  forgiveness  for  our  sins?  (Jeremiah  31:31-34;  John  3:16) 

2.  How  effective  is  His  forgiveness?  (Isaiah  1:18;  Psalms  103:12) 

3.  What  should  we  do  when  we  pray  for  forgiveness?  (Isaiah  55:6,  7) 

4.  How  may  we  seek  God's  forgiveness?  (Luke  18:13) 

5.  Why  does  His  forgiveness  of  our  sins  obligate  us  to  forgive  others?  (Matthew 
6:12) 


•  Resource  material: 

What  means  most  to  you  when  you 
think  of  God's  love  and  His  power? 
Even  when  you  stand  in  awe  of  His 
unHmited  power  and  His  majesty,  aren't 
you  more  thankful  for  His  forgiving 
love  than  for  anything  else?  Can  any- 
thing else  mean  so  much  to  you  as  that? 
Upon  that  depends  your  happiness  and 
your  highest  well-being  in  this  life  and 
in  eternity.  We  ought  to  remember  this 
and  try  to  realize  His  forgiveness  every 
day  of  our  lives,  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour. 

One  of  the  first  things  for  us  to  be 
confident  about  is  the  certainty  that  He 
is  eager  to  forgive  us.  Of  the  numerous 
places  where  this  assurance  shines  forth 
we  may  cite  two.  One  is  from  the  verses 
that  Dr.  Robert  William  Rogers  used 
to  call  the  peak  of  the  Old  Testament, 


Jeremiah  31:31-34:  "  ....  I  will  for- 
give their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remember 
their  sin  no  more." 

Then,  at  what  we  may  think  is  the 
peak  of  the  New  Testament,  shines  out 
this  great  declaration  of  God's  im- 
measurable love  that  provides  forgive- 
ness and  eternal  salvation  for  us :  "For 
God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave 
His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life."  (John  3  :16) 

That  assurance  that  He  will  remem- 
ber our  sin  no  more  is  added  proof  of 
His  love.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  once 
said :  "God  pardons  like  a  mother,  who 
kisses  the  offense  into  everlasting  for- 
getfulness." 

But  how  do  we  approach  God  for  His 
forgiveness?  We  find  the  directions  in 
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two  places:  first,  in  John  3:16,  where 
it  is  stressed  that  we  must  believe.  But 
Isaiah  goes  into  further  detail : 

"Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be 
found,  call  ye  upon  Him  while  He  is 
near: 

"Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and 
the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts:  and 
let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  He 
will  have  mercy  upon  him;  and  to  our 
God,  for  He  will  abundantly  pardon." 
(Isaiah  55 :  6,  7) 

We  are  to  seek  Him,  for  that  is  es- 
sential. He  is  nearer  than  we  think  and 
He  is  eager  to  be  found,  but  we  must 
take  the  initiative  and  seek  Him  out  for 
this  greatest  of  blessings — His  forgiving 
love. 

And  we  must  forsake  our  evil  ways ; 
otherwise,  our  search  is  a  mockery.  And 
we  must  also  forsake  our  evil  thoughts, 
for  Jesus  taught  us  that  the  very  worst 
sins  begin  in  our  thoughts  and  move 
out  into  deadly  deeds.  He  taught  us 
plainly  that  lust  begins  in  our  minds. 
(Matthew  5:27,  28)  We  should  pre- 
vent it  from  getting  into  deeds. 

Then  we  are  to  return  unto  the  Lord, 
even  as  the  Prodigal  Son  returned  at 
last  to  his  forgiving  father ;  then  God 
will  have  mercy  upon  us  and  forgive 
us,  even  as  the  Prodigal's  father  for- 
gave him  with  ring  and  robe  and  the 
other  evidences  of  his  sonship. 

There  is  absolute  need  for  humility 
as  we  seek  God ;  we  must  come  in  utter 
surrender.  Like  the  publican  in  that 
parable  of  our  Lord,  we  must  cry  out: 
"God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  (Luke 
18  :13d)  We  dare  not  stop  short  of  those 
humble  and  self-condemnatory  words  if 
we  are  utterly  sincere,  as  we  should  be, 
in  seeking  the  forgiveness  of  God.  We 
have  offended  His  fatherly  love  when 
we  have  stooped  to  sin  and  besmirch 
His    image   within   us ;    we   should   not 


stride  into  His  presence  with  our  heads 
high,  thinking  we  confer  a  favor  upon 
Him  by  letting  Him  forgive  us.  We  are 
utterly  lost  without  that  forgiveness  and 
we  should  seek  it  in  utter  humility. 

The  publican  in  that  parable  was 
probably  not  as  bad  as  some  others  who 
were  much  too  complacent  in  their  self- 
righteousness.  But  he  won  great  favor 
because  he  recognized  that  he  was  a 
sinner  and  humbly  and  truthfully  ad- 
mitted his  guilt  to  God. 

This  matter  of  confession  is  tre- 
mendously important.  We  need  not  con- 
fess to  any  intermediary  priest,  but  we 
must  confess  to  God.  Then  God  is  ready 
to  do  His  part.  As  one  of  the  great  New 
Testament  saints  put  it :  "If  we  confess 
our  sins,  He  is  faithful  and  just  to 
forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness."  (I  John  1 :9) 
And  what  happens  when  God  forgives 
us?  It  is  set  down  in  very  graphic  and 
colorful  words  in  one  of  the  great  books 
of  the  Old  Testament :  "Come  now,  and 
let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord : 
though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall 
be  as  white  as  snow;  though  they  be 
red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool." 
That  is  graphic  and  miraculous,  but  it 
is  the  way  of  God's  forgiving  love.  A 
sinner  becomes  justified  through  his 
faith  in  Christ,  and  is  forgiven  through 
God's  love. 

But  that  places  a  heavy  obligation 
upon  the  sinner — the  obligation  to  for- 
give others  who  have  wronged  him.  Yes, 
it's  difficult  for  us  sometimes,  but  Jesus 
had  some  very  clear  words  about  it  in 
what  we  call  the  Lord's  Prayer.  We  are 
to  forgive  others,  even  as  we  are  for- 
given. 

Let's  do  it! 

The  forgiving  love  of  God  lays  it 
upon  us ! 


•  -v^J/'SNs)  e''®s©^» 


^o^iic'^cdkl 


Btf-  (l&Jse^  Qa4yfU2/i,  J.Uit4^en 


FOR     THE      SECOND       WEEK     OF     THE      MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

WHAT  OUR  MOTHERS  WANT  MOST 


•   Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Why  are  fathers  and  mothers  entitled  to  honor  and  love?    (Exodus  20:12; 
Deuteronomy  5:16;  Ephesians  6:1-3) 

2.  How  does  a  religions  mother  realise  that  our  best  security  is  in  God?  (Psalms 
7:^  -.24-26 ;  Proverbs  3  :23-26 ;  II  Corinthians  5:1;  Hebrews  13  :5,  6  ;  I  Peter  3.:  12,  13) 

3.  How  shall  we  try  to  maintain  our  integrity?    (Job  27:5,  6;   Psalms  26:11; 
Proverbs  11:3;  Ephesians  6:10-18) 

4.  Why  would  our  mothers  want  us  to  attain  to  spiritual  stature,  even  more  than 
material  success?   (Matthew  16:26) 

5.  Why  should  our  mothers  expect  us  to  he  obedient  also  to  God?    (Matthew 
7:21-23;  Revelation  22:14) 


•  Resource  material: 

Mother's  Day  should  arouse  more  than 
grateful  sentiments  in  our  hearts.  Tlie 
day  should  remind  us  of  deep  and  abid- 
ing obHgations  that  we  have,  and  it  is 
well  for  us  to  consider  how  we  should 
try  to  meet  those  obligations.  What  do 
you  think  our  mothers  want  most  of 
all?  How  do  you  think  we  should  try 
to  see  that  they  realize  these  things  in 
their  own  lives  and  in  ours  whom  they 
love  ? 

First  of  all,  a  mother  wants  love.  She 
has  it  coming  to  her  from  the  grateful 
hearts  of  all  whom  she  loves  and  serves 
in  the  family  circle.  It  was  Washington 
Irving  who  gave  us  these  memorable 
words  about  a  mother's  love  and 
devotion : 

"There  is  an  enduring  tenderness  in 
the  love  of  a  mother  to  a  son  that 
transcends    all    other    affections    of   the 


heart !  It  is  neither  to  be  chilled  by 
selfishness,  nor  daunted  by  danger,  nor 
weakened  by  worthlessness,  nor  stifled 
by  ingratitude.  She  will  sacrifice  every 
comfort  to  his  convenience ;  she  will 
surrender  every  pleasure  to  his  enjoy- 
ment; she  will  glory  in  his  fame,  and 
exult  in  his  prosperity — and  if  misfor- 
tune overtakes  him  he  will  be  the  dearer 
to  her  from  misfortune ;  and  if  disgrace 
settle  upon  his  name  she  will  still  love 
and  cherish  him  in  spite  of  his  disgrace ; 
and  if  all  the  world  beside  cast  him  off 
she  will  be  all  the  world  to  him." 

So  we  owe  her  love.  And  we  can  be 
sure  she  wants  it  as  long  as  she  lives. 

The  love  we  give  her  should  approach 
hers  in  its  quality  and  in  its  unstinted- 
ness.  Thomas  a  Kempis  has  a  descrip- 
tion of  love  that  will  repay  our  reading 
and  our  emulation : 
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"Nothing  is  sweeter  than  love,  nothing 
more  courageous,  nothing  higher,  noth- 
ing wider,  nothing  more  pleasant,  noth- 
ing fuller  nor  better  in  Heaven  and 
earth,  because  love  is  born  of  God,  and 
cannot  rest  but  in  God,  above  all  created, 
things.  Love  feels  no  burden,  thinks 
nothing  of  trouble,  attempts  what  is 
above  its  strength,  pleads  no  excuse  of 
impossibility.  ...  It  is  therefore  able 
to  undertake  all  things,  and  it  completes 
many  things,  and  warrants  them  to  take 
effect,  where  he  who  does  not  love 
would  faint  and  lie  down.  Love  is  watch- 
ful and  sleeping,  slumbereth  not.  Though 
weary,  it  is  not  tired;  though  pressed, 
it  is  not  straitened;  though  alarmed, 
it  is  not  confounded;  but,  as  a  lively 
flame  and  burning  torch,  it  forces  its 
way  upwards  and  securely  passes  all." 

Our  mothers  also  desire  obedience. 
This  is  not  a  selfish  whim;  it  is  funda- 
mental to  our  best  development.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  thought  obedience  so 
important  that  he  wrote  this :  "Let  thy 
child's  first  lesson  be  obedience,  and  the 
second  will  be  what  thou  wilt."  Obedi- 
ence is  fundamental;  it  is  also  prepara- 
tory to  many  other  essential  and  valuable 
elements  in  our  training  and  in  our 
character. 

And  a  mother  wants  security — for  her 
dearest  ones  and  for  herself.  She  will 
therefore  be  inclined  to  ways  of  thrift 
and  efficiency  and  economy,  not  only  for 
her  own  expediency  in  her  daily  busi- 
ness concerns  but  also  as  a  matter  of 
training  and  example  for  all  those  who 
share  the  home  with  her.  It  is  for  their 
comfort  and  security  as  well  as  for  her 
own  that  she  will  wish  to  put  dollars 
and  dimes  to  wise  uses. 

The  Roman  Cato  gave  us  these  words  : 
"Buy  not  what  you  want,  but  what  you 
have  need  of;  what  you  do  not  want  is 
dear  at  a  farthing." 

And  wise  old  Confucius  spoke  these 


sage  words  :  "He  who  will  not  economize 
will  have  to  agonize." 

Benjamin  Franklin  boiled  it  down  to 
a  very  fine  point  that  none  of  us  should 
be  able  to  miss :  "Beware  of  little  ex- 
penses ;  a  small  leak  will  sink  a  great 
ship." 

A  good  mother  will  try  also  to  build 
a  good  character  in  herself  and  in  her 
dear  ones  as  much  as  she  is  able.  She 
will  discover,  however,  that  they  must 
build  it  in  themselves;  she  can  be  teacher 
and  exemplar  but  they  must  be  good 
learners  and  good  doers  of  the  things 
that  are  exemplary. 

Baron  von  Humboldt  knew  the  im- 
portance of  character-building.  Said  he: 
"Only  what  we  have  wrought  into  our 
character  during  life  can  we  take  away 
with  us." 

Good  conduct  has  its  own  rewards, 
and  they  are  many.  Said  William  Penn : 
"He  that  does  good  for  good's  sake 
seeks  neither  praise  nor  reward,  though 
sure  of  both  at  last." 

Inscribed  on  a  tombstone  in  Shrews- 
bury, England,  are  these  words,  we  are 
told: 

For  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Do  all  the  good   you   can. 
To   all   the   people   you   can, 
In    all    the    ways    you    can. 
As  long  as  ever  you  can. 

Furthermore,  a  good  mother  will  want 
her  child  to  be  religious  above  every- 
thing else.  More  important  than  com- 
forts and  conveniences  here  on  earth 
is  the  eternal  life  her  child  will  find 
with  God.  Said  Goethe,  "Life  is  the 
childhood  of  our  immortality."  Jesus 
taught  plainly  that  we  are  to  live  for- 
ever. He  taught  us  that  we  who  live 
and  believe  in  Him  shall  never  die.  He 
spoke  reassuringly  of  many  mansions  in 
His  Father's  house  yonder,  and  let  us 
know  that  He  would  prepare  a  place 
for  us  to  be  with  Him  there. 

Mothers  want  that  for  their  children! 


FOR      THE      THIRD       WEEK      OF      THE       MONTH 


Bi^  R<^l*ent  Qaifo^  ^ud*ie^ 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

PUSHING  BACK  OUR  HORIZONS 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1..  Why  is  mutual  helpfulness  so  important  if  we  would  live  a  better  life  in  an 
enlarged  world?  (Isaiah  41 :6,  7) 

2.  Why  is  unanimity  so  important,  in  material  and  in  spiritual  matters?  (Matthew 
18:19,  20) 

3.  Why  is  the  practice  of  brotherhood  essential  to  a  world  of  enlarged  horizons? 
(Genesis  13:5-9;  Proverbs  17:17;  Romans   12:10) 

4.  Why  should  ive  put  the  welfare  of  others  foremost?  (Romans  14:21) 

5.  How  can  we  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ?  (Galatians  6:2) 


•  Resource  material: 

Living  in  a  world  where  distances 
seem  to  be  shrinking  more  and  more 
each  year,  we  must  all  be  impressed 
with  the  need  for  pushing  back  our 
horizons.  If  we  would  keep  abreast  of 
our  times  we  must  widen  our  interests 
and  increase  our  friendships  and  our 
contacts  and  our  knowledge.  We  dare 
not  be  provincial  in  mind  or  spirit.  We 
must  be  more  intelligent,  more  far- 
sighted,  more  sympathetic,  more  under- 
standing, more  adventurous  in  thought 
and  purpose. 

An  increasing  sense  of  brotherhood  is 
one  of  the  results  of  our  apparently  nar- 
rowing world,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the 
causes  for  our  widening  of  our  horizons. 
Thomas  Carlyle,  in  his  Essays,  had  this 
to  say  about  our  brotherhood :  "Of  a 
truth,  men  are  mystically  united;  a 
mystic  bond  of  brotherhood  makes  all 
men  one."  And  Edgar  White  Burrill 
has  pointed  out  that  brotherhood  is  not 
simply  a  religious  ideal  but  a  challeng- 


ing material  fact;  because  there  is  no 
peace  except  universal  peace,  and  there 
is  no  enduring  prosperity  that  does  not 
take  in  all  mankind  everywhere. 

Helpfulness  is  a  good  way  to  stretch 
out  our  horizons.  When  we  help  we 
make  friends ;  when  we  make  friends 
we  push  our  horizons  farther  back.  John 
Oxenham  said  it  beautifully : 

Art  thou  lonely,   O  my  brother? 
Share    thy     little    with    another! 
Stretch    a    hand    to    one    unfriended, 
And  thy  loneliness  is  ended. 

In  true  brotherhood  we  learn  to  bear 
with  the  infirmities  and  the  faults  of 
others.  Said  Will  Rogers:  "I  joked 
about  every  prominent  man  in  my  life- 
time, but  I  never  met  one  I  didn't  hke." 

Someone  has  said  that  a  brother  is 
one  who  considers  your  needs  before 
your  deservings.  That's  a  wonderful  sort 
of  person  to  have  around,  especially 
when  we  are  lonely  and  in  need  of  some 
real  help ! 
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Every  close  friendship  may  be  the 
nucleus  for  an  experience  of  enduring 
brotherhood.  Said  J.  Hill :  "Friendship, 
indeed,  is  one  of  the  greatest  boons 
God  can  bestow  on  man.  It  is  a  union 
of  our  finest  feelings ;  a  disinterested 
binding  of  hearts,  and  a  sympathy  be- 
tween two  souls.  It  is  an  indefinable 
trust  we  repose  in  one  another,  a  con- 
stant communication  between  two  minds, 
and  an  unremitting  anxiety  for  each 
other's  souls." 

Bruce  Barton  quotes  Napoleon  as 
having  said  these  words :  "I  made 
courtiers ;  I  never  pretended  to  make 
friends."  And  Bruce  Barton  adds :  "On 
a  rocky  little  island  he  fretted  away  the 
last  years  of  his  life — alone."  What  nar- 
row horizons  for  a  man  who  had  tried 
to  hurl  his  banners  across  such  vast 
expanses  of  land ! 

A  study  of  history,  as  we  have  dis- 
covered again  and  again,  will  enlarge 
our  horizons.  It  gives  us  a  background 
of  many  colors  and  designs ;  against  it 
the  players  of  the  present  strut  their 
stage,  and  if  we  are  clever  we  may 
discern  sometimes  the  figures  of  things 
to  come. 

Schlegel  wrote,  "The  historian  is  a 
prophet  looking  backwards."  But  if  the 
prophet  looked  backwards  he  at  least 
gave  us  material  that  helped  us  look 
forward  with  added  discernment  and 
wisdom  and  perhaps  some  amount  of 
foresight  and  preparation.  Gibbon,  writ- 
ing in  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  said:  "History  is  indeed  little 
more  than  the  register  of  the  crimes, 
follies,  and  misfortunes  of  mankind." 
But  it  records  hopes  and  successes  also ! 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in  his  Essays, 
said :    "There    is    properly    no    history, 


only  biography."  That  is  both  suggestive 
and  true.  And  H.  G.  Wells,  in  The  Out- 
line of  History,  wrote :  "Fluman  history 
is  in  essence  a  history  of  ideas."  And 
ideas,  we  may  add,  are  stuff  from  which 
to  fashion  better  tomorrows  with  larger 
horizons  for  all  mankind. 

But  if  you  and  I  hope  to  push  back 
our  horizons  in  earnest  we  must  ask 
divine  aid  in  that  undertaking.  Chan- 
ning,  great  preacher  of  another  day, 
wrote :  "The  sages  and  heroes  of  history 
are  receding  from  us,  and  history  con- 
tracts the  record  of  their  deeds  into  a 
narrower  and  narrower  page.  But  time 
has  no  power  over  the  name  and  deeds 
and  words  of  Jesus  Christ."  He  is,  as 
the  New  Testament  tells  us,  the  same, 
yesterday,  today  and  forever.  (Hebrews 
11:9)  And  He  keeps  pushing  back  our 
horizons  all  the  while! 

We  are  told  that  Napoleon  once 
said :  "Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne 
and  I  myself  have  founded  empires ;  but 
upon  what  do  these  creations  of  our 
genius  depend?  Upon  force.  Jesus  alone 
founded  His  empire  upon  love ;  and  to 
this  very  day  millions  would  die  for 
Him."  Because  He  has  pushed  back 
their  horizons ! 

And  if  we  follow  His  example  and 
are  motivated  and  strengthened  by 
Christian  love,  we  shall  be  able  to  push 
back  our  horizons  with  each  new  day 
as  it  brings  its  opportunities  and  its 
challenges  to  us. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  Christian  is 
God's  gentleman.  But  he  is  a  gentleman 
who  has  plenty  of  vision  and  a  lot  of 
punch.  He  doesn't  like  to  let  tomorrow 
be  horizoned  by  the  things  he  sees  today. 

Let's  push  our  horizons  farther  and 
farther  back! 


*Jofuc^cdkl 


Bif  /?cwW^  Gadfo/i  ^i4d*^e/t> 


FOR     THE      FOURTH       WEEK     OF     THE     MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

HOW  NEAR  IS  CHRIST  TO  YOU? 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Can't  we  be  sure  of  His  presence  when  we  gather  zvith  others  in  His  name 
and  in  His  service f  (Matthew  18:19,  20) 

2.  Doesn't  He  come  into  our  homes  today  f   (Luke  24:28-30) 

3.  Isn't  He  near  us  now  in  our  tragedies?  (John  19:17-19) 

4.  What  was  Paul's  triumphant  testimony  to  Christ's  abiding  presence?   (Gala- 
tians  2:20) 

5.  Hozv  docs  He  divell  in  our  lives  now?  (Ephesians  3:14-19) 


•  Resource  material: 

Where  do  you  think  Christ  is  at  this 
moment?  Do  you  believe  He  is  in  your 
life  now,  guiding  you  and  giving  you 
courage  and  increased  faith  and 
strength?  Don't  you  believe  He  is  your 
Mediator,  helping  you  to  come  into 
contact  with  God  through  your  faith 
and  your  daily  efforts  to  know  Him 
better? 

It  is  tremendously  important  for  us 
to  realize  that  Christ  is  able  to  be  with 
us  in  every  moment  of  our  lives.  He  is 
not  away  off  in  the  infinite  distance; 
He  is  in  direct  touch  with  you  at  any 
moment,  in  whatever  need  you  may 
have. 

//  you  believe  this  it  can  have  in- 
calculable value  for  you  in  your  spiritual 
growth  and  achievements. 

Paul  found  in  his  own  rich  Christian 
experience  that  Christ  dwells  in  our 
hearts  by  faith.  (Ephesians  3:14-19) 
That  means  an  abiding  experience,  not 
a  chance  street  meeting.  And  it  is  for 
any  Christian  who  will  try  to  experience 
it  in  his  own  daily  living. 


These  words  should  not  seem  strange 
to  us ;  they  are  very  practical  and 
realistic.  An  unknown  writer  has  given 
us  these  words  :  "The  world  cannot  bury 
Christ.  The  earth  is  not  deep  enough 
for  his  tomb,  the  clouds  are  not  wide 
enough  for  his  winding  sheet ;  he  ascends 
into  the  heavens,  but  the  heavens  cannot 
contain  him.  He  still  lives — in  the  church 
which  burns  unconsumed  with  his  love; 
in  the  truth  that  reflects  his  image;  in 
the  hearts  which  flame  with  his  love; 
in  the  spirit  which  is  infused  with  his 
power." 

Something  happens  to  a  life  that  be- 
comes His  abode.  The  poor  and  the 
mighty  have  found  Him  a  transforming 
Presence  when  they,  like  the  men  walk- 
ing to  Emmaus  one  sad  day,  invited 
Him  into  their  dwelling.  An  outstanding 
instance  was  reflected  by  the  great 
British  statesman,  Gladstone :  "All  that 
I  think,  all  that  I  hope,  all  that  I  write, 
all  that  I  live  for,  is  based  upon  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  central  joy 
of  my  poor,  wayward  life." 
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Christ  should  become  central  to  our 
lives,  or  He  cannot  be  comfortable 
there.  Once  a  periodical  printed  the 
charge  against  Charles  H.  Spurgeon 
that  he  was  always-  saying  the  same 
things  over  and  over  in  his  remarkable 
sermons.  The  great  preacher  replied: 
"The  charge  is  quite  true,  and  the  reason 
is  that  no  matter  where  I  take  my  text 
in  the  whole  Bible,  it  is  my  principle 
and  practice  to  make  across  the  country 
as  fast  as  possible  to  Jesus  Christ." 

Spurgeon  did  that  because  Christ  was 
central  to  his  life  as  well  as  to  his  ser- 
mons. Christ  was  more  than  a  name  or 
a  theological  term. 

And  did  you  notice  something  else 
that  Gladstone  said  about  Christ?  The 
statesman  said  that  Christ  was  the 
central  joy  of  his  life.  In  that  beautiful 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  Accord- 
ing to  John,  Jesus  expressly  said :  "These 
things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that 
my  joy  might  remain  in  you,  and  that 
your  joy  might  be  full."  (John  15:11) 

There  is  a  whole  sermon  shining  out 
from  those  words  of  Jesus.  He  had  said 
certain  things  in  order  that  His  joy 
might  remain  in  us,  which,  in  itself, 
would  have  been  quite  wonderful,  but 
He  went  beyond  that :  "and  that  your 
joy  might  be  full." 

Do  our  faces  always  show  that  those 
words  were  not  spoken  in  vain?  Or  do 
we  go  around  so  glumly  oftentimes 
that  no  one  would  suspect  we  had  even 


heard  of  the  joy-implanting  Christ  who 
would  have  His  abode  within  us? 

Prayer  takes  on  new  significance  if 
we  accept  the  fact  that  Christ  is  within 
us.  He  knows  our  needs  even  better 
than  we;  prayer  becomes  communion 
if  we  will  make  it  so.  Phillips  Brooks 
once  said:  "A  prayer,  in  its  simplest 
definition,  is  merely  a  wish  turned 
heavenward."  That  wish  has  not  far  to 
go  if  we  pray  to  One  who  is  domiciled 
in  our  faithful  spirit. 

He  becomes  more  real  to  us  in 
prayer.  Robert  Burns,  in  "The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night,"  wrote:  "They  never 
sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord 
aright !"  And  Jesus  left  us  these  reassur- 
ing words :  "Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and 
it  shall  be  opened  unto  you :  For  every 
one  that  asketh  receiveth ;  and  he  that 
seeketh  findeth;  and  to  him  that  knock- 
eth  it  shall  be  opened."  (Matthew  7 :7,  8) 

Christ  seems  near  us  as  we  serve  Him 
and  as  we  serve  others  in  His  name. 

Let's  not  forget  these  words  of  His : 
"Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the 
branch  cannot  bear  fruit  in  itself,  except 
it  abide  in  the  vine;  no  more  can  ye, 
except  ye  abide  in  me.  I  am  the  vine, 
ye  are  the  branches :  he  that  abideth  in 
me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit :  for  without  me  ye  can 
do  nothing."   (John  15:4,  5) 

Let  nothing  keep  us  from  Him! 
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FOR      THE       FIFTH       WEEK      OF      THE      MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

MEMORIAL  DAY  REMINDS  US! 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Shouldn't  our  patriotism  demand  also  that  our  nation  he  righteous  in  God's 
sight?  (Psalms  33:12;  Proverbs  14:34) 

2.  Should  we  he  as  zealous  for  peace  as  we  are  for  victory  zvhen  at  war?  (Isaiah 
2:4;  Micah  4:3-5;  Matthew  5  :9)   . 

3.  Doesn't  our  freedom  extend  heyond  our  civil  liherties  and  include  the  freedom 
tJiat  comes  to  us  in  spiritual  matters  through  Christ?  (John  8:34-36;  Galatiians 
5:1;  James  1:25;  I  Peter  2  :13-16) 

4.  How  dear  to  us  is  justice?  (Deuteronomy  16  :18-20 ;  II  Samuel  23  :3  ;  Proverbs 
21:3) 

5.  Why  is  hrotherhood  so  important  to  all  of  us?  (Psalms  133:1;  Zechariah 
7:8-10;  I  John  2:8-11;  I  John  4:20,  21) 


•  Resource  material: 

What  do  you  think  about  when  Me- 
morial Day  comes  again?  Is  it  simply 
a  day  on  the  calendar  to  be  celebrated, 
or  is  it  a  challenging  reminder  of  cer- 
tain matters  that  bear  directly  upon 
your  patriotism  and  your  good  citizen- 
ship? 

Memorial  Day  challenges  us  to  re- 
member that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  men  who  did  not  live  to  come  back 
from  their  service  in  the  armed  forces, 
and  to  some  who  did  come  back  but 
with  battle  wounds  and  scars. 

Some  of  these  men  went  into  the 
service  from  classrooms,  and  some  were 
in  positions  of  useful  service  in  offices 
or  factories  or  trades  or  professions  or 
other  lines  of  work.  War  has  meant  a 
serious  break  in  preparation  or  in  active 
lifework  in  the  case  of  many  men  and 
women.  Do  we  have  any  obligations  be- 


cause of  these  situations?  If  so,  what 
can  we  do  about  the  obligations? 

Certainly  one  of  the  first  things  is 
to  face  them  and  know  what  they  are. 
And  we  may  begin  with  the  most 
obvious  one — the  duty  to  be  better 
citizens. 

Citizenship  involves  more  than  the 
duty  to  keep  out  of  trouble.  Of  course 
it  is  expected  of  us  that  we  keep  the 
laws  of  our  land.  But  we  should  try 
to  find  positive  and  constructive  ways 
in  which  we  may  help  others  to  be  bet- 
ter citizens  too. 

Some  should  find  time  for  community 
service,  in  politics,  in  welfare  work,  in 
churches  or  Scouting  or  Red  Cross  or 
P.T.A.  or  other  groups  or  organizations 
where  we  may  try  to  lift  the  religious 
or  cultural  or  political  or  economic 
levels  of  the  communities  where  we  live 
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and  bring  up  our  children.  There  are 
many  avenues  for  good  service.  It  is 
good  to  find  at  least  one  that  fits  our 
talents  and  our  liking,  and  then  get 
busy. 

Patriotism  calls  for  more  than  a 
published  love  of  country.  It  demands 
loyalty  to  the  host  of  splendid  virtues 
and  ideals  and  activities  for  which  the 
flag  of  our  country  is  only  a  symbol.  If 
a  man  has  an  almost  worshipful  regard 
for  the  American  flag  but  goes  out  and 
sins  against  the  most  fundamental  de- 
cencies of  our  society,  he  is  a  pitifully 
poor  patriot,  though  he  may  know  his 
flag  etiquette  faultlessly.  He  needs  to 
stand  off  and  appraise  all  his  loyalties 
as  a  patriot  and  put  the  most  important 
ones  first  and  be  true  to  all  of  them. 

Patrick  Henry  said,  "I  am  not  a 
Virginian  but  an  American."  He  was 
both,  you  see,  but  knew  which  was  the 
more  important  and  shaped  his  loyalties 
accordingly.  And  Edith  Cavell  carried 
the  ball  even  farther  when  she  said :  "I 
realize  that  patriotism  is  not  enough.  I 
must  have  no  hatred  toward  any  one." 

One  of  our  chief  debts  to  those  who 
died  or  suffered  serious  and  crippling 
physical  handicaps  in  the  war  is  to  try 
to  build  a  warless  world.  Even  great 
warriors  have  loathed  and  decried  war. 
Said  Ulysses  S.  Grant :  "I  have  never 
advocated  war,  except  as  a  means  of 
peace."  And  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ob- 
served :  "If  they  want  peace,  nations 
should  avoid  the  pin-pricks  that  precede 
cannon-shots.  " 

Bonar  Law,  in  a  speech  before  World 
War  I,  made  this  sweeping  assertion : 


"There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  inevitable 
war.  If  war  comes  it  will  be  from  failure 
of  human  wisdom."  But  a  harsher  indict- 
ment against  war  had  been  drawn  up 
by  the  great  reformer,  Martin  Luther : 
"War  is  the  greatest  plague  that  can 
afflict  humanity ;  it  destroys  religion,  it 
destroys  states,  it  destroys  families.  Any 
scourge  is  preferable  to  it." 

We  pride  ourselves  on  possessing 
freedom.  We  owe  it  to  our  war  dead 
to  make  that  freedom  more  perfect  and 
more  far-reaching.  Bulwer-Lytton  once 
declared :  "Personal  liberty  is  the  para- 
mount essential  to  human  dignity  and 
human  happiness."  And  John  Stuart 
Mill  once  set  down  these  words  that 
seem  obvious  enough  to  us  now:  "The 
only  freedom  which  deserves  the  name 
is  that  of  pursuing  our  own  good  in  our 
own  way,  so  long  as  we  do  not  attempt 
to  deprive  others  of  theirs  or  impede 
their  efforts  to  obtain  it." 

We  owe  also  the  effort  to  attain  to 
a  fuller  realization  of  justice  in  our 
land.  Wrote  Joseph  Addison  long  ago 
in  The  Guardian :  "There  is  no  virtue 
so  truly  great  and  godlike  as  justice." 
Justice  requires  fair  scales.  Goethe 
meant  this  when  he  said :  "One  man's 
word  is  no  man's  word;  we  -should 
quietly  hear  both  sides."  And  even 
Seneca,  long  centuries  ago,  declared : 
"He  who  decides  a  case  without  hearing 
the  other  side,  though  he  decide  justly, 
cannot  be  considered  just." 

Hozv  about  paying  our  debts  to  the 
dead  and  the  disabled  zvho  fought  for 
a  better  world  than  this? 


^      fP'      ^ 


Memorial  Day  was  first  observed  on  May  30,  1868,  by  order  of  General  John  A, 
Logan,  Commander,  C.A.R.,  who  said:  "Let  no  ravages  of  time  testify  to  coming 
generations  that  we  have  forgotten  as  a  people  the  cost  of  a  free  and  undivided 
Republic." — Russell    Newbold 


FAN    MAIL 

Your  February  issue  is  most  attrac- 
tive— as  is  usual  for  The  Link.  In  par- 
ticular, however,  I  must  comment  on 
your  back  cover.  This  is  a  clever  idea 
and  should  be  a  very  real  inspiration 
to  your  readers. 

Maeanna     C  heserton-M  angle.     Editor 

Religious    Press    Committee 

535    Fifth    Avenue 

New    York    17,    New    York 


You  might  be  interested  to  know  that 
your  visit  stimulated  interest  in  The 
Link  and  in  8  or  10  weeks  all  of  those 
back  copies  which  we  had  on  the  chapel 
benches  were  distributed  at  the  hospital, 
Stockade,  and  in  reading  rooms  in  com- 
panies, but  mostly  directly  to  the  hand 
of  the  soldier  throughout  the  camp.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  the  differences 
in  reception :  some  cautiously  reached 
for  it  as  a  new  acquaintance,  others 
eagerly  grabbed  for  it  as  an  old  friend. 
Some  chose  them  by  the  picture  on  the 
cover :  "Oh,  yes,  I  read  that  one ;  but 
not  yet  this  one.  Give  me  this  copy." 
Some  Sundays  I  have  used  the  "Topic 
Talks"  section  to  start  off  discussions 
in  our  "Soldiers'  Bible  Class"  at  the 
Post  Chapel. 

Chaplain   John    M.    Bellan 
Hq,     350th     Infantry     Regiment 
APO     541,     do    Postmaster 
New    York,    New    York 


Many  thanks  for  your  copies  of  The 
Link  I  received.  The  Link  meant 
a  lot  to  me  and  many  others.  It  is  a 
magazine  we  need  in  our  country  just 
now  after  the  war,  where  all  things  are 
confused,  particularly  in  respect  to  our 
political  conditions.  In  it  we  get  many 
outlooks  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  as  a  whole  and  get  to  know  that 
conditions  in  it  are  bad  and  that  the 
whole  of  Christian  mankind  is  fighting 
against  the  might  of  the  devil  and  sin. 
On  the  other  hand  we  know  there  are 
Christians  across  the  ocean  who  take 
care  for  those  who  live  in  a  war-struck 
country.  That  is  the  real  bond  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship. 

Rudolf    Weissbach   and    Walter   Freund 

Lemgo/Lippe   21a 

Bismarckstr.    5 

British    Zone,    Germany 


Chaplain  Ross  H.  Trower,  circuit-riding  chap- 
lain of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Service  Force, 
baptizes  Norman  H.  Scawthorn,  Jr.  {shown 
in  the  arms  of  his  father).  (Official  U.  S. 
Navy    photograph) 
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Mama  passed  her  driver's  test, 
Mama's  feeling  regal ; 
She  can  dent  a  fender  now, 
And  everything  is  legal ! 

— Cp.     Carson    Mountaineer 


"How  far  to  the  nearest  town?"  in- 
quired the  motorist. 

"Five  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,"  was 
the  reply. 

"How  far,"  persisted  the  motorist,  "if 
the  crow  has  to  walk  carrying  a  can 
of  gasoline?" 

Arkansas  Methodist 


Small  son :  "Papa,  what  are  cos- 
metics ?" 

Papa :  "Cosmetics,  my  son,  are  peach 
preserves." 

— Exchange 

I  wish  I  were  a  kangaroo. 
Despite  his  funny  stances ; 
I'd  have  a  place  to  put  the   junk 
My  girl  brings  to  dances. 

— The    Liguorian 


"I  always  eat  in  this  restaurant.  You 
know,  in  lots  of  restaurants  the  waiters 
grab  the  plates  away  before  you  have 
finished." 

"And  they  don't  do  that  here?" 
"Oh,  yes  they  do,  but  here  you  don't 
mind  it  so  much." 

— The  Pointer 


Silas  Clam  lies  on  the  floor. 

He  tried  to  slam  a  swinging  door. 

— Boston    Naval    Shipyard    News 


Salty  says  that  the  modern  girl  would 
rather  be  pretty  than  smart  because  the 
average  man  can  see  better  than  he  can 
think. 

— The    Dope    Sheet 


The  noblest  of  all  animals  is  the  dog 
and  the  noblest  of  all  dogs  is  the  hot- 
dog.  It  feeds  the  hand  that  bites  it. 

— Watchman-Examiner 


Four-year-old  Bobby  was  stroking  his 
cat  before  the  fire  in  perfect  content. 
The  cat,  also  happy,  began  to  purr  loud- 
ly. Bobby  gazed  at  her  for  a  while, 
then  suddenly  seized  her  by  the  tail  and 
dragged  her  roughly  away  from  the 
hearth.  His  mother  said :  "You  must  not 
hurt  your  kitty,  Bobby." 

"I'm  not,"  said  Bobby,  "but  I've  got 
to  get  her  away  from  the  fire.  She's 
beginning  to  boil." 

— Zion's  Herald 
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"He  was  a  K-9  in  my  old  outfit — -still  hasn't 
been   broken   of   the  hahit   of  saluting   me." 
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Affiliated  or  Co-operating  with 

THE  GENERAL  COMMISSION  ON  CHAPLAINS 

and  the  work  of  the 

SERVICE  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE 
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ORGANIZATIONS: 


Nat' I  Council  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
International  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 


CHURCHES: 


Advent    Christian    General    Conference    of        Evangelical    United   Brethren 
America 


V 


Baptist,  General 

Baptist,    National    Convention    of   America 

Baptist,  National  Convention,   U.S.A.,   Inc. 

Baptist,    North  American   General   Confer- 
ence 

Baptist,    Northern 

Baptist,  Seventh  Day 

Baptist,   Southern 

Baptist,  Swedish 

Baptist,  United  American  Free  Will 

Christian  Reformed 

Christian    Science 

Church  of  God 

Churches  of  God  in   North  America 

Congregational  Christian 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Episcopal 

Evangelical   and   Reformed 

Evangelical    Congregational 

Evangelical   Free  Church  of  America 

Evangelical   Mission  Covenant 


Latter-Day   Saints 

Methodist 

Methodist,    African    Episcopal 

Methodist,    African    Episcopal   Zion 

Methodist,   Colored 

Methodist,   Free 

Methodist,   Primitive 

Methodist,  VVesleyan 

Moravian 

Nazarene 

Pentecostal    Holiness   Church 

Presbyterian,   Associate   Reformed 

Presbyterian,  Cumberland 

Presbyterian,   United 

Presbyterian,    U.S. 

Presbyterian,  U.S.A. 

Reformed   in  America 

Salvation   Army 

Seventh   Day  Adventist 

Unitarian 

United   Brethren    in   Christ 
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